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THE BROKER’S RELATION TO GOODS 


By A. L. H. Street 


two directly conflicting rules as to the 

winning power of a “bob-tail flush” 
so framed in his poker-room that he could 
rely upon one or the other according to 
whether he or an unsophisticated patron 
should draw such a hand, has his prototype 
in actual business life in the middleman 
who attempts to so trim his negotiations 
that he may pose as either a broker or in- 
dependent dealer on his own account, 
according to whether market values of the 
goods bargained for go up or down. 

But, under the law, business contracts 
do not permit such elasticity of obligation, 
in the absence of an expressly conferred 
option in the particular agreement. Under 
the ordinary contract, the legal relation- 
ship of the parties becomes fixed when 
they enter into their agreement, and can- 
not afterwards be changed by one-sided 
action. 

It was only a few weeks ago that the 
Texas court of civil appeals handed down 
an interesting and important decision 
bearing on this subject. In this instance 
(Boehringer vs. Dorman), plaintiff sued 
to recover as damages for defend- 
ant’s claimed breach of contract to deliver 
12 cars of No. 2 sacked white corn at 
$1.011%4, whereby plaintiff was compelled 
to buy substitute corn on the market at 
from $1,05% to 1.0714. 

When the contract was made, defend- 
ant did not disclose anything tending to 
show that he was acting as agent in agree- 
ing to sell, and the contract on its face 
purported to be his own individual obliga- 
tion. But he defended on the ground that 
he had merely acted in a representative 
capacity. _His principal reliance to charge 
plaintiff with notice that he was acting as 
a broker was the fact that his letter-head, 
on which the contract was written, con- 
tained a condition printed in small type, 
to the effect that he was responsible only 
as a broker. 


F fro anes frontier gambler, who had 


DISCLOSING PRINCIPAL’S NAME 


In holding that defendant was personal- 
ly liable on the contract, the court of civil 
appeals said: 

“If an agent discloses the fact of his 
agency, but conceals the name and identity 
of his principal, and deals in his own name 
as the contracting party, he will be per- 
sonally liable... .  pengy utterly 
failed to show that he had any principal, 
and contracted in his own name for de- 
livery of the corn. The word ‘principal’ is 
nowhere mentioned in the transaction be- 
tween the parties. An agent contracting 
in his own name and failing to disclose 
the name of his principal at the time of 
making a contract for the sale or purchase 
of goods is personally liable for whatever 
obligation may arise out of the contract.” 

The court not only holds that the 
broker is personally liable where he con- 
ceals the fact that he is acting for an- 
other, but also that he may be held re- 
sponsible where he discloses the fact of his 
relationship as broker, but not the identity 
of his principal. The following statement 
of the court on this point seems to be well 
supported by other judicial authorities: 

“Appellant could not escape liability by 
merely stating that he was liable only as 
a broker, unless he disclosed for whom he 
was acting as agent. The disclosure of 
agency is not completely made unless it 
embraces the name of the principal. Ap- 
pellant not only failed to show that he was 
acting for any principal; but failed to 
show that he ever had any authority for 
making the contract of sale. On the other 
hand, the facts tend to show that there 
was no principal, and that he was con- 
tracting for himself, and was therefore 
liable. . . . If appellant is not liable for 
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a breach of the contract, no one is liable, 
for he had no principal. He carinot es- 
cape by stating on his stationery that he 
acted as broker only and assumed respon- 
sibility as such. As such broker, he is 
liable when he discloses no principal.” 

It is not to be understood, however, that 
a broker need disclose his representative 
capacity to third parties, so far as the 
principal’s rights are concerned. For ex- 
ample, it was decided by the United 
States circuit court of appeals, eighth cir- 
cuit, in the case of Wilhite vs. Houston, 
that where brokers were employed to buy 
and sell grain at various exchanges, hav- 
ing no interest in the transactions other 
than brokerage, their relation to their 
principal was not affected by the fact that 
in executing his orders they assumed the 
position of principals toward those with 
whom they dealt in making such sales and 
purchases. 

WHO ARE BROKERS? 


Since the term “broker” has a well- 
defined meaning in law, as determined by 
the courts in almost innumerable cases, 
trade usage of the term in business con- 
tracts should conform as closely as pos- 
sible to that definition. The courts have 
not originated the definition, but merely 
apply what has been found to be common 
understanding in the business world. And 
when one is designated as “broker” in a 
given transaction it will be presumed hy 
judges that the term was used in its com- 
monly understood sense. 

“A broker is one who is engaged for 
others on a commission negotiating con- 
tracts relative to property with the cus- 
tody of which he has no concern.” 9 
Corpus Juris, 508. 

He is to be distinguished in legal rela- 
tionship to his principal from the salaried 
representative of a mill or grain dealer, 
who is ordinarily charged with the duty of 
exclusively serving his employer and of 
negotiating matters beyond the mere mak- 
ing of contracts of sale or purchase. The 
fact that a salesman takes orders for his 
employer on an agreement whereby he is 
to be compensated wholly or in part by 
commissions does not make him a broker. 

A “factor,” or “commission merchant,” 
is distinguishable from a “broker” in that 
the former is intrusted with the posses- 
sion, disposal, and control of goods, and 
may sell them in his own name. Sometimes 
the functions of factor and broker are 
combined, the broker being given posses- 
sion of the goods to be sold, or being em- 

wered to receive the goods which he is to 

uy; but in these cases he is, strictly 
speaking, a factor or commission mer- 
chant. : 

It is true, of course, that the fact that a 
flour dealer, or other middleman in the 
sale of any kind of goods, has customarily 
acted for a mill as its broker does not es- 
tablish such hard and fast relationship be- 
tween the parties as precludes the status 
of seller and buyer in a particular in- 
stance. But to show that one who had 
generally acted as broker for a mill was 
an independent buyer in a given transac- 
tion, as affecting his personal rights or 
liabilities, there must be reasonably clear 
proof that the latter relationship was 
mutually understood. 

As shown by a Kentucky court decision 
referred to below, when one has previously 
acted only in the capacity of broker, the 
mere fact that he sends a message order- 
ing goods shipped to him, without disclos- 
ing the name of anv customer, does not 
constitute him an independent purchaser, 
if, under. all the surrounding circum- 


stances, the seller reasonably understood 
that he was dealing with the other person 
in the latter’s usual capacity as broker. 


EVIDENCE OF RELATIONSHIP 


In any particular case, question as to 
the character of the relationship must be 
determined according to the manifest in- 
tention of the parties in the light of past 
dealings and the language of their agree- 
ment. 

In view of the fact that one cannot rea- 
sonably expect to be both broker and buy- 
er at one and the same time, it is surpris- 
ing to meet frequent instances in which a 
middleman has claimed to be an independ- 
ent buyer, where his contract called for 
the payment of brokerage to him. Such 
a provision, coupled with the fact of cus- 
tomary dealing as a broker, conclusively 
establishes that relationship in the par- 
ticular transaction in the absence of other 
circumstances clearly calling for a differ- 
ent conclusion. 

That honest confusion may exist on this 
point is shown by a letter we have just 
received from a firm of flour dealers, re- 
porting the result of a lawsuit in an IIli- 
nois circuit court. Our correspondent 
writes that the firm, “acting as brokers,” 
contracted to buy quantities of flour from 
a mill. By reason of death of one of the 
millers and suspension of operations at 
the plant when a boiler exploded, the con- 
tract was not fulfilled on the mill’s part. 
The firm bought in substitute flour on an 
advanced market, and sued the mill for 
reimbursement against the loss. 

Trial of the suit resulted in the mill’s 
favor, on the jury’s finding that the plain- 
tiffs were acting as brokers and had no 
claim against the mill, deciding that they 
were working for the mill on a 10c com- 
mission basis, although it was fully proved 
that plaintiffs bought the flour outright, 
as they had been doing right along. Still, 
because there was a 10c commission men- 
tioned in the contract it was decided ad- 
versely to the plaintiffs. 

Now, the law of this case seems to be 
clear: If the mill’s previous dealings with 
the firm warranted the mill in understand- 
ing that the firm was acting as “broker,” 
the decision was plainly correct, and the 
fact that the firm designates itself as 
such and that a commission or brokerage 
was charged is strong evidence that the 
firm was not an independent purchaser. 

True, the mere fact that the term “bro- 
ker” was inadvertently used would not 
preclude a showing that it was mutually 
understood that the firm was an inde- 
pendent buyer, and not a broker; and the 
term “commission” might be shown to have 
been mutually and mistakenly treated as 
meaning discount or something else con- 
sistent with an absolute sale. But in this 
case the firm evidently failed to sustain 
the burden of proving that the mill under- 
stood that it was contracting a sale to the 
firm for the firm’s own account. . 


AN INSTRUCTIVE DECISION 


One of the leading court decisions bear- 
ing on this subject was handed down by 
the Kentucky court of appeals in the case 
of Sutton & Cummins vs. Kiel Cheese & 
Butter Co., 155-Ky. 465. This was a suit 
involving asserted breach of a contract to 
sell cheese, but the principles involved 
apply with full force to dealings in the 

n and flour trades. It was decided 
that nither a broker nor a factor can pur- 
chase from the principal for himself with- 

_ out apprising the principal of all the facts 
within his knowledgé, unless it be clearly 


understood between them that he has the 
right to do so. . 

In holding that defendant was entitled 
to cancel a contract to sell S$ on ascer- 
taining that the plaintiffs were buying on 
their own account, and not as brokers, as 
defendant had assumed, although the con- 
tract relied upon by plaintiffs was evi- 
denced by a request from them for a 
price on the goods, an answer quoting a 
price, and plaintiffs’ order for a specified 
quantity, the court said: 

“The difference between a broker and 
a factor is that a broker is a mere nego- 
tiator between other parties, and does not 
ordinarily act in his own name, but in 
that of his employer. He is not intrusted 
with the custody of goods which he may 
be employed to buy or sell, and is not au- 
thorized to buy or sell them in his own 
name. On the other hand, the factor may 
buy or sell in his own name as well as in 
the name of his principal, and he is in- 
trusted with the possession, management, 
control or disposal of the goods to be 
bought or sold, and has a special property 
in them... . : 

“However, the character of the factor 
and broker are frequently combined, the 
broker having possession of what he is 
employed to sell, or being empowered to 
obtain possession of what he is employed 
to purchase; but in these cases he is, prop- 
erly speaking, a factor. . . . It is mani- 
fest that the relation which plaintiffs bore 
to defendant in this case was that of 
brokers. But even that distinction is im- ~ 
material so far as this case is concerned, 
for neither a broker nor a factor can sell 
to himself unless the principal, with full 
knowledge of the facts, consents to the 
transaction, or unless it is clearly under- 
stood between the parties that he shall do 
so. 


“The reason for the rule is that if the 
broker or factor were permitted to buy 
from and sell to himself there would be 
combined in him the incompatible relation 
of purchaser and seller, and .an interest 
adverse to that of his principal would be 
created such as would ordinarily lead to a 
violation of his duty as agent. Where a 
factor or broker sells to himself, the sale 
is prima facie voidable, and the principal 
may either ratify the sale or recover for 
the actual value of the goods.” 

Responding to plantiffs’ suggestion in 
this case that defendant had actual knowl- 
edge of the fact that they were making 
purchases of goods in their own name, be- 
cause defendant first insisted on knowing 
the names of plaintiffs’ customers but 
afterwards shipped to plaintiffs direct on 
ascertaining that plaintiffs were financial- 
ly responsible, the court added: 

“As we view the correspondence, how- 
ever, there is nothing in it to show that 
defendant regarded the plantiffs in the 
light of purchasers. It is entirely con- 
sistent with the theory that defendant 
wanted to know either that the intending 
purchasers, or plaintiffs, as their agents, 
were financially responsible. Further- 
more, plaintiffs charged a brokerage on all 
transactions had with defendant. Not 
only so, but in their letter . . . confirm- 
ing the telegraphic correspondence with 
reference to the particular cheese in -ques- 
tion, they stated, ‘We take it for granted 
that our brokerage will be 14c.’ 

“Instead, therefore, of fully acquainting 
defendant with the fact that they were 
purchasing the cheese for their own ac- 
count, they were demanding brokerage on 
the transaction, a fact absolutely incon- 
sistent with their claim as purchasers. 
Under these circumstances, the sale was 
voidable at the election of the defendant, 
and having ay Sg oe the sale when ap- 
prised of the fact that the plaintiffs were 
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the real purchasers, no liability attached 
on the contract in question, even if we 
assume that it is valid in other respects.” 


MEETING STATE REGULATIONS 

A suit passed upon by the Arkansas 
supreme court in 1913 shows how relation- 
ship between a mill and its brokers may 
become confused where dealings are had 
in some instances in the capacity of broker 
for the mill, in others as broker for a pur- 
chaser from the mill, and in others as in- 
dependent purchasers. Trousdale et al vs. 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., 106 Ark. 477. 

Plaintiffs acted as brokers for local 
customers in a Louisiana town, and also as 
agents for defendant mill, an Arkansas 
corporation. They ordered two cars of 
chops from the mill for their customers, 
and the feed was shipped to Monroe, La., 
as directed. The goods were not tagged to 
show the manufacturer’s name and a guar- 
anteed analysis of the contents, as re- 
quired by the Louisiana pure feed law. 
In consequence, plaintiffs lost $221.25, and 
sued for reimbursement. In dismissing 
the suit, the Arkansas court said: 

“The specific allegation showed an inde- 
pendent contract by which the purchasers 
[plaintiffs] represented the dealers at 
Monroe, La., rather than the manufactur- 
ers and sellers at Arkadelphia. The law 
of Louisiana relied upon by appellants has 
no extraterritorial effect, and appellee, as 
manufacturer, ... . was under no duty 
or obligation, and therefore was not guilty 
of any neglect in failing to tag said chops 
although same’might be sold to parties 
who intended to use them in the state of 
Louisiana. 

The contract . . . was as much for the 
benefit of the appellants, as independent 
brokers, as it was for the benefit of the 
appellee. They were soliciting orders in 
the state of Louisiana for the purchase 
and sale of goods which were manufac- 
tured and sold to them in Arkansas—not 
Louisiana. The act expressly makes it the 
duty of every person soliciting orders, 
- whether such orders are accepted by him 
or his principal, to see that the provisions 
of the act are complied with.” 

GOOD FAITH REQUIRED 

Although it is the purpose of this article 
to deal with the question as to when the 
relationship of principal and broker ex- 
ists, without attempting to specifically 
cover the broad field relating to the rights, 
authority and liabilities of brokers, it is 
worthy of note in passing “that a broker 
must act in good faith and in the interest 
of his principal. ‘This requires him to 
give the principal the benefit of his knowl- 
edge and advice, and to keep him in- 
formed of all material facts affecting his 
interest which come to his knowledge, and 
if in dealing with his principal a broker 
is guilty of fraud, he is liable in dam- 
ages... . 

“So if a broker employed to sell prop- 
erty understates to the principal the best 
price obtainable, the principal may re- 
cover from him the difference between 
that obtained and that which might have 
been obtained, except where the broker 
does not learn of the better terms until 
after the transaction is closed, or where 
he is to sell for a net price, which he does. 
And a broker employed to purchase prop- 
erty must inform the principal of the low- 
est price at which it may be bought.” 9 
Corpus Juris, 536. 

The authority of a broker in dealing 
with his principal’s goods is restricted to 
the carrying out of contracts negotiated 
with the principal’s sanction. For instance, 
approval by a mill of a sale to one person 
does not authorize the mill’s broker to 
agree to rescission of the contract and 
delivery of the goods to another. This 
point is illustrated by the decision of the 
Georgia supreme court in the case of 
Kauffman Milling Co. vs. Kelly & Bro., 92 
Ga. 103. 

A broker negotiated a sale of flour to 
defendants for the mill, and shipment 
was made to defendants under a straight 
bill of lading. Without the knowledge of 
the mill, defendants did not receive the 
flour, but indorsed the bill of lading over 
to the broker, who received the flour on his 
own account and disposed of it, appropri- 
ating the proceeds. When the mill sued 
defendants for the agreed price, the latter 
interposed the defense that they did not 
receive the goods, and that the mill’s broker 
took charge of them. In sustaining the 
mill’s contention that the broker’s act was 
unauthorized and that defendants must be 
held liable as for co-operating in an un- 
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authorized disposition of the goods, the 
court said: 

“We think the broker, being a mere mid- 
dleman to negotiate the sale, and having 
no express authority to do more, could not 
rescind the contract to receive the flour 
and bind the milling company. by his con- 
duct. It was sought to enlarge his au- 
thority under the general law by local 
custom or usage prevailing in Atlanta, 
under which brokers were recognized as 
representing the persons who had em- 
ployed them to sell, in afterwards cancel- 
ing the sales and taking charge of the 
goods. But the evidence fails ‘te-show any 
knowledge of this local custom or usage by 
the milling company or any dealing by it 
with reference thereto, There is no 





self,. without the principal’s approval, as 
shown by a decision of Kentucky court 
of appeals hereinbefore reviewed. “Where 
a broker employed to sell fraudulently 


_purchases from the principal and -then 


resells at a greater price, or understates 
the price received by him and keeps the 
difference, he must account to the prin- 
cipal therefor, although the amount turned 
over to the principal exceeds the amount 
for which the latter agreed to sell.” 9 
Corpus Juris, 539, 540. 

But these rules have been formulated 
and are enforced only for the purpose of 
thwarting attempts to deceive principals 
as to matters in which they are entitled to 
the exercise of good faith. Hence, a 
broker is not only entitled to deal in his 
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ground for inferring its assent to such a 
custom.” 


BROKER’S INDIVIDUAL INTEREST 


When a broker accepts employment to 
buy or sell goods, the law will not permit 
him to profit at his principal’s expense be- 
yond the amount of agreed compensation, 
so far as concerns transactions within the 
scope of the employment, except as the 
principal may afterwards ratify the 
broker’s acts in his own interest. 

Broadly: speaking, one employed to buy 
property is not entitled to sell his own 
property to the principal, unless the latter 
deals with his eyes open. This rule was 
applied in the case of Tewksbury vs. 
Spruance, 75 Ill. 187, where it was held 
that a commission merchant employed to 
go on the market and buy a given quantity 
of wheat for cash was not authorized to 
turn over to his principal wheat held by 
him, although no more than the market 
price was charged. Removal of oppor- 
tunities for faithless dealing furnishes the 
reason of the rule. “i 

And, as decided by the United States 
circuit court of appeals, if a broker over- 
states the price at which goods may be 
bought, obtaining for himself the differ- 
ence, the principal may recover the 
amount of the broker’s attempted secret 
profit. 

For like reasons, a broker employed to 
sell will not be permitted to to him- 


principal’s goods for his own profit, when 
the principal authorizes or ratifies such 
dealings, but he is also permitted to deal 
on his own account after he has discharged 
his full duties to the principal. 

To illustrate, if A, as a mill’s broker, 
sells a shipment of flour to B, discharging 
all the duties of his employment faith- 
fully, there is no reason or legal principle 
to prevent A from afterwards negotiating 
a repurchase of the same flour for his own 
account from B, although the mill may not 
be apprised of the latter fact. But the 
courts will scrutinize the transaction close- 
ly, and if it shows that A did not act in 
good faith in making the sale for. the mill, 
and that he made it with a view to his 
repurchase from B, that will be deemed 
such fraud upon the mill as entitles it to 
an accounting. 

A PRACTICAL INSTANCE 

Recently I was called upon to give an 
opinion in a controversy involving these 
principles. A broker negotiated a sale of 
flour for export by a mill to a customer 
abroad, with no intention of profiting be- 
yond the brokerage the mill agreed to pay; 
the price of the flour to be paid on arrival 
in. New York. Pending delay in delivery, 
the broker, foreseeing a rise in market 
prices, negotiated with the foreign buyer 
for a resale of the flour from the latter to 
him on his own account. It would have 
been to the mill’s advantage to have se- 
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cured a cancellation of its contract of 
sale, but the broker’s employment did 1.) 
comprehend services to this end; his work 
had ended when he negotiated the sale. 

Under these circumstances, and on the 
following legal authorities, an opinion w 
given that the broker was entitled to tic 
benefits of the repurchase: ~ 

The rule against an agent’s dealing f{); 
his own account “does not prevent a bo):: 
fide purchaser of the property from aftcr- 
wards selling in good faith the properiy 
to the agent.” 2 Corpus Juris, 702. ‘Tije 
decision of the United States supreiie 
court in the case. of Robertson vs. Cha))- 
man supports this point. 

After termination of the agency, thc 
agent has the same right as any othr 
person to deal in the property. The prii- 
cipal must show that adverse interest w..s 
acquired during the continuance of the 
agency. The agent is under no duty io 
disclose his after-acquired interest, ai\:| 
the fact that he has not disclosed it is 1) 
badge of fraud or bad faith. Feder 
Case No. 17,068. 

Furthermore, the facts in the contro 
versy mentioned above showed that whe) 
the mill was advised by the broker that |) 
had repurchased the flour, the mill did no! 
object to the broker dealing on his ow; 
account, and promised delivery to him 0: 
proof that he had actually secured a co: 
tract ef resale from the original purchase 

On these facts, it seems quite clear thai, 
even if it could be said that the broke; 
had improperly negotiated for the flour 0) 
his own account, the mill ratified his acts, 
thereby making the mill’s obligations 
strong legally as if the sale had been maie 
directly. to the broker in the first instance, 
as an independent buyer. 

Even where an agent has wrongfully 
purchased for his own account, the trans- 
action is not void, but merely voidabie, 
and is subject to validation by the princi- 
pal’s ratification. 2 Corpus Juris, 702. 





Food Control News Chief 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 10.—One of 
the divisional chiefs of the Food Admin- 
istration, who carries in his head froin 
day to day complete. information con- 
cerning the operations of every section 
of the Administration, is Ben S. Allen. 
It is his business to know everything th:t 
is going on, because he is in charge of 
publicity, and he is not satisfied to con- 
duct a service that is not up to the mi- 
ute in every respect. 

All of the newspaper men of Washinz- 
ton know Mr. Allen well, and recognize 
in him probably the most efficient pub- 
licity director who has ever assumcd 
charge of a federal news bureau in tliis 
city. 

Mr. Allen is anotlier of the long-time 
and close associates of Herbert Hoover. 
He has been a member of the Commission 
for the Relief of Belgium since its or- 
ganization. He came to this country 1::st 
spring with Mr. Hoover to give his v.l- 
untary aid in the temporary organizatiin 
of the Food Administration. He is a 
newspaper man by choice and by traii- 
ing. He served during the last six ye:'s 
with the Associated Press in London, 
covering the diplomatic and cabinet «:- 
signment, and also doing war reportii. 
It was Mr. Allen who personally pre- 
sented to King Albert of Belgium tlic 
first report of the Commission for Relicf 
in Belgium. ; 

Ever since the Food Administration 
was started, a fine policy of publicity |\1s 
been maintained. That was the werk 
immediately assigned to Mr. Allen. It 
has been so developed under his direct 'on 
that every day there goes out from \iis 
offices news of the latest developments in 
the control of food, and also the lengt! ier 
articles relating to the general subject of 
food conservation. He has surroun:‘ed 
himself with a corps of writers and art'sts 
who are making for the Administration 
an output of news and pictures ag: re- 
gating many columns each day. 

So authoritative are the statements ()at 
come from Mr. Allen, based as they ‘re 
on his intimate relation with Mr. Hocver 
and his associates, that the newspa) crs 
have shown great readiness to co-ope' ite 
with the Food Administration by u-ing 
er! generously of the news sent to thm. 

nly recently Mr. Allen’s wife and «/iil- 
dren have joined him in Washington, !:\v- 
ing come from London, and they are 10W 
at home in a pleasant residential sec!io0 
of the city. 
Ricwarp B. Wartnovs. 
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_. “Peg Leg Green, of Lightnin’ Struck, 
{A LN Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
iat Mills, 7/“The Yer) day his wheat 


i clear 


(ir'’ends into his wheat bin, but he jest 
Y ground her all right up into flour and 
Zxow he’s got a standin’ order for ‘war: 






= to buy a automobile by next spring.” 


run into a streak of luck,” said Old 












busted down a freshet carried 
Ore’ a ton of drift Wood an’ odds 


r’ from a New York Cit) hotel. 


Fe says ef the drift wood holds out 
he allows he'll have money enough 












MIXED FLOUR 


While sore good may be accomplished 
by “wheatless days” and other methods of 
conserving the wheat supply through 
movements affecting the consumer, it is 
already evident that unless more drastic 
and thorough measures are taken there 
will be a great shortage of wheat products 
before another crop is harvested. At least 
the danger exists, and it is the part of 
wisdom to be prepared for it. Should 
there be a considerable portion of the 
wheat crop left over, the country will be 
on the safe side. The wise thing to do, and 
to do in advance before the emergency 
comes, is to prevent a recurrence of the 
situation as it was this year before the 
crop was harvested. 

In the preliminary stage of food con- 
trol, American millers took the position 
that they should not be called upon-to 
make mixed flour, that is, flour made from 
wheat supplemented by other cereals, such 
as corn. The Northwestern Miller be- 
lieved then, as it believes now, that this 
attitude, under existing circumstances, 
was a mistake. There were so many other 
proposals to combat at the time, such as 
war flour and single standard flour, that 
this comparatively unimportant one could 
well be left for later consideration, there- 
fore The Northwestern Miller did not 
then attack it. z 

The issue is not yet acute, but it is. 
bound to become so as soon as this year’s 
corn crop comes into market and the price 
reaches normal, Regardless of price, how- 
ever, wheat must be displaced to a large 
degree by corn and other cereals in order 
to have sufficient to meet the emergency 
and be on the safe side. The question is 
how this can best be done, for it certainly 
will not be accomplished by merely put- 
ting it up to the consumer. He may be 
7 ry willing, but he really does not know 
10W, 

The reluctance of the miller of wheat 
to grind a mixed flour is natural and, 
under ordinary circumstances, entirely 
proper. It dates back to the old days of 
flour adulteration, when corn was so used 
as to deceive the public and demoralize 
the entire trade. No one will charge The 
Northwestern Miller with being favorable 
o any kind of flour adulteration or de- 
terioration. It has always been fore- 
most in vigorously fighting such evils, and 
may justly claim to have been one of the 
chief influences in their suppression, Were 
conditions normal, it would earnestly op- 
pose any extension of the mixing practice 
‘o include mills habitually and exclusively 
engaged in making wheat flour. 

Conditions are not normal, they are ex- 
remely abnormal. The emergency is so 
great, the need for saving wheat is so 
urgent and so vital to the success of the 
United States and its allies, that the spirit 
of patriotism must rise superior to all 
questions of trade welfare, all prejudices 
and all precedent. The integrity of the 
\merican milling trade is highly impor- 
tant, but it is as nothing compared to the 
'mportance of winning the war which, to a 
large degree, depends upon the ability of 


the United States to supply its allies, its 
own troops and its people at home with 
food, of which bread is the chief and most 
important item. 

By using wheat alone this is absolutely 
impossible, but by oe oreo it with 
corn, intelligently handled, the problem is 
answered, not partially, but completely. 
Instead of scarcity, there will be the ut- 
most abundance and plenty to spare. 

Millers know that war flour, that is, 
flour made from a high extraction of 
wheat, is both wasteful, since it reduces 
the feed available for animals, and dan- 
gerous to human health, since the animal 
food contained in it does not properly 
assimilate in the human stomach, produc- 
ing malnutrition and chronic intestinal 
disorders. They know, also, that such 
flour will not keep, and produces “ropey” 
bread which is unpalatable and disgusting. 
Nevertheless a very strong influence is 
constantly urging the Food Administra- 
tion to enforce the manufacture and sale 
of war flour. 

Millers are also aware that a so-called 
standard flour, that is, flour of one grade, 
is economically wasteful. It does not 
gee lower grades with which rye can 

mixed, and it would necessarily in- 
crease the price proportionately, since, as 
now produced, patent flour, selling at a 
comparatively higher price to those who 
can afford to buy it, enables the miller to 
sell other grades, producing perfectly 
wholesome bread, at a lower price. Never- 
theless, there is increasing pressure being 
brought upon the Food Administration to 
establish and maintain a standard grade 
of flour, because the idea appeals strongly 
to those who are unable to understand the 
economy of the present method of milling. 

Millers are right in opposing these two 
fallacies of flour production, not only 
because they are contrary to good milling 
practice, which is comparatively of minor 
importance, but because they are inimical 
to public safety, the national welfare and 
the success of the cause. Both of these 
fallacies are essentially pro-German in 
character, although their protagonists may 
be innocent of pro-German sympathies 
and only unconsciously favor policies that 
would help Germany. 

These methods have their following, 
however, and when the pinch of need 
comes, this influence may be strong enough 
to secure the enforcement of one of two 
things: a war flour of high extraction, or a 
standard flour of one grade. 

Not only is it absolutely necessary to 
conserve the supply of wheat, but the in- 
sistent demand from a large portion of 
the American public is for a cheaper loaf 
than can be produced and sold when made 
exclusively from wheat at its present ab- 
normal price. Both objects will be accom- 
plished by the use of a mixed flour. 

Millers know that while nothing equals 
wheat flour in strength and muscle pro- 
ducing qualities and in palatability, yet 
corn and other cereals are both wholesome 
and harmless. They are aware that flour 
made from a mixture of wheat and corn, 
or oats, rye or barley, is infinitely prefer- 


able either to flour of high extraction or 
standard grade flour. The time has now 
come to supplement the wheat supply with 
that of other cereals, and it is very 
earnest conviction of The Northwestern 
Miller that it is the patriotic duty, as well 
as the best policy, of the American millers 
to encourage substitution of other cereals 
for wheat. 

The Northwestern Miller ventures to 
advise the Milling Division of the Food 
Administration not to temporize or post- 
pone action in this matter: Conditions as 
to wheat supplies will not improve, but will 
grow steadily worse as time passes and con- 
sumption increases its inroads on the avail- 
able stock. The attempt to conserve wheat 
through the consumer can only be partial- 
ly and temporarily effective; people will 
continue to eat wheat flour if they have, 
practically, no alternative given them. 
They will not mix other cereals with wheat, 
because they do not know how, and before 
they can be taught by the experts the 
emergency will be upon the country. 

Meet the issue now. 


$14,350,000 

Either the many columns of space 
which are devoted by newspapers to quot- 
ing “experts” on milling subjects are sheer 
waste, and therefore highly reprehensible 
in a time when white paper is scarce and 
high, or something like one hundred mil- 
lion people are missing a great deal by 
not engaging in flour-milling. For, ac- 
cording to nearly all of these “experts” 
and “expert estimators” and “expert 
wheat and milling men,” a vast quantity 
of money is being gathered in by millers 
to which they have no title whatever. 

An example of the work of the best 
type of “expert” is herewith quoted, in 
song only, from an interview given out 

y F. H. McKay, farm loan “expert” of 
the Union Trust Co., Spokane, Washing- 
ton. His “expert” figures, it should be 
explained, are based upon wheat prices 
as established prior to the change recently 
made in the Pacific Coast states basic 
price. 

The figures all worked out are as fol- 
lows: 

“It takes 414 bus, or 270 Ibs, of wheat 
to make a barrel of flour. A barrel of 
flour weighs 196 lbs. After allowing 4 Ibs 
waste or less to each barrel, the miller 
still has 70 lbs of millfeed left, which 
sells at $35 per ton, or 1%4¢ per lb. So 
the millfeed from each barrel of flour is 
worth $1.22 at present, and 414% bus at 
$1.90 per bu amounts to $8.55. The gov- 
ernment allows for cost of manufacture 
75c per bbl and also allows 25c per bbl 
as a legitimate manufacturer’s profit. 

“If the above outline is correct, to de- 
cide what the wholesale price of a barrel 
of flour should be we first figure up the 
cost of the wheat used in producing a 
barrel of flour and add to this the cost 
of manufacture and the allowed profit. 
We haye found that the wheat cost $8.55, 
to which should be added $1 per bbl gov- 
ernment allowance. Therefore, the total 
selling price of flour and feed should be 
$9.55. If from this we deduct the value 
of the millfeed, which is $1.22, we have 
left a balance of $8.38, which should be 
the wholesale selling price of a barrel of 
flour in Spokane today. 

“We will need about 8,000,000 bus for 
home consumption this year. California 
will produce about 5,000,000 bus and will 
need 20,000,000, so they will use 15,000,- 
000 bus of our product. Therefore, there 
are at least 23,000,000 bus that will be 
used on this coast. This will make a lit- 
tle over 5,000,000 bbls of flour. The dif- 
ference between $8.33, which they should 
charge per bbl, and $11.20, which they do 
charge, is $2.87. 

“At this rate the flour mills will get 
5,000,000 times $2.87, or $14,350,000, ex- 
cess profit on the Pacific Coast over and 
above the government allowance of T5c 
per bbl manufacturing cost and 25c legiti- 
mate profit.” 

All of which will be immediately recog- 
nized by any miller not qualified as an 
“expert” as a perfectly fair statement of 
the case. In detail, perhaps, the “expert” 
figures may be open to question and minor 
amendment. Some captious soul might, 
for instance, think it worth while to ac- 
count in some fashion for the freight to 
be paid on the wheat from the country 
point to Spokane. Another, of the vulgar 
“non-expert” type, might want to include 
an item of forty to fifty cents for bags in 
which to put the flour to keep it from 
spilling all over the place. 
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Still another, more or less informed 
about the industry of flour milling, might 
insist that people do not eat of the 
flour that is in the wheat, but insist upon 
having only the better part of it, thus 
forcing the miller to off the lower 
grades at prices ranging from fifty cents 
to two dollars per barrel under the “ex- 
pert” figure of eight dollars and thirty- 
three cents. It is even conceivable that 
some tough old miller who knows only the 
stern and practical side of things, and is 
hopelessly out of “expert” knowledge, 
might insist that he has to use as much as 
four and three-quarter bushels of wheat 
in the making of a barrel of flour, and 
that he recalls a number of fine old 
friends who were so unfortunate as to lose 
everything but their wives and families 
through stubbornly figuring cost on the 
basis of the traditional four and a half 
bushels. 

It is true that all of these items are 
om too small for the expert’s attention. 

e would, > ae s, regard them merely 
as some trick of the miller, a sort of 
camouflage used by the fourteen million 
dollar scoundrel to conceal his methods 
and confuse the expert. In any case, he 
has never, so far as The Northwestern 
Miller has been able to observe in the 
many columns of “expert” figures pre- 
sented in daily newspapers in the past 
sixty days, taken account of them. 





BRANNY AND HIS BUG 


The suggestion that Branny McCann, 
late of the New York Globe, be sent, dur- 
ing the war, either to jail or an asylum, 
as a measure of public welfare, does not 
meet with the indorsement of The North- 
western Miller. Its protest against this 
programme is, it must be frankly admit- 
ted, purely selfish. 

For many years this eccentric gentle- 
man has been an unfailing and unlimited 
source of innocent hilarity for the millers 
of this country through the unconscious 
humor displayed in his frenzied press 
productions, in which he has violently as- 
sailed modern flour. He has been highly 
successful in stimulating the demand for 
this product, the consumption of whole- 
wheat flour, which he advocates, having 
been reduced from its original infinitesi- 
mal proportions to its present microscopic 
quantity, largely due, no doubt, to his 
intemperate efforts in the contrary direc- 


tion. 

Branny has really been one of the best 
friends of white flour that it has ever 
had, simply because his weird and ex- 
travagant arguments against it are so 
obviously absurd, so wholly unreasonable 
and so clearly the result of an obsessed 
and unbalanced mind that they defeat 
their object entirely and cause a reaction 
against it.. For this reason, and because, 
like dear old Doc Wiley, he can always 
be relied upon to provide its editor with 
good copy for the amusement of its read- 
ers, The Northwestern Miller does not 
favor taking his pen away from him and 
locking him up. Branny, thus far, has 
been a perfectly harmless crack-pot, and 
it is not | that his frenzy against 
white flour will cause him to commit any 
act more violent than stabbing his select- 
ed victims with his pen point. 

Last July, Branny became tremendous- 
ly excited over food control, and in an 
attempt to discredit Mr. Hoover pub- 
lished an article in the New York Globe 
in which he said: “The facts are that all 
the frozen, smutty, co moldy, green, 
immature, shrunken and spoiled wheat 
which the elevators of the United States 
could rake together was unloaded upon 
the Belgians.” He furthermore alleged 
that “the Belgian Relief buyers purchased 
this wheat for just what it was,” and in- 
timated that the consumption of it was 


responsible for the death of a thousand 


Belgians. 

Branny made these statements because 
he was informed that the future Food 
Administrator did not propose to encour- 
age the production of high percentage 
flour in this country, having observed the 
bad results from this policy in parts of 
Belgium where it had been tried. This 
so infuriated him that he cast to the winds 
all considerations of truth, and committed 
himself to such libelous statements con- 
cerning the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
A without the slightest foundation in 

act, that he overreached himself and, as 
a result, was speedily disconnected with 
the New York Globe, which for years had 
published his ravings in the mistaken 





notion that thereby it was conducting a 
food reform ge ow 

It was most fortunate for the mono- 
maniac and the riewspaper in which this 
outrageous slander appeared that they 
Pane the heavy libel suits which they 
justly merited, every bushel of wheat 4 
chased by the Commission pvt 
perfectly sound and good, and having 
a the most rigid inspection. This 

anger may not be entirely over, as the 
Commisssion for Relief in Belgium is 
justly jealous of its good name, and being 
n a way semi-governmental in character, 
cannot be assailed with impunity. 

Since this rather disastrous episode for 
Branny, he has been privately uttering 
vague threats, and promising he would be 
revenged upon the Food Administrator. 
Having finally found a medium, the editor 
of which is either so ignorant of facts or 
so oblivious of truth and decency as to 
permit him to use its columns for his 
vituperative outbreak, Branny loded 
his threatened bomb in the Forum for Oc- 
tober, under the caption, “The Hoover 
Food-Control Failure.” 

Beside himself with rage and obviously 
inarticulate in his expression of it, vty 
assails alike the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, Professor Alonzo E. Taylor and, 
most of all, the Food Administrator, for 
whom he has evidently conceived a dis- 
like which amounts to mania. He invents 
history to fit his conclusions, and creates 
facts which are manifestly imaginary ; his 
figures and statistics are of his own devis- 
ing. The result is an astounding jumble 
of untrue premises and false deductions, 
contradictory assertions, whinings, denun- 
ciations and wild yelps of rage, unmis- 
takably indicating that poor Branny has 
worked himself up to a state of frenzy 
which quite justifies the suggestions men- 
tioned in the first paragraph of this arti- 


cle. 

Notwithstanding this outbreak in the 
Forum, indicative of sad mental derange- 
ment due to long brooding over: the 
wrongs endured by whole-wheat flour at 
the hands of civilization, and possibly to 
a consistent diet of bran, The Northwest- 
ern Miller does not believe that the facts 
justify the author’s incarceration, either 
in a penal institution or an asylum; even 
if they do, it would be a pity and a loss, 
for the reasons already given. 

Branny must have some kind friends; 
perhaps the editor of the Forum is one 
of them—indeed he must be, to have per- 
mitted the recent outbreak in his columns. 
Realizing that his chief trouble is that 
oumedy known as “bats in his belfry,” 
aggravated by an improper diet, if they 
would gently restrain his periodic par- 
oxysms when they see them approaching, 
encourage him to talk and think of some- 
thing else, give him fresh air and exercise 

_and wholesome food, read to him the 
stories from the Saturday Eveni Post 
about society life in Newport and New 
York, and otherwise seek to divert him 
from the obsessions that obscure his poor, 
tired mind, they might, in time, effect a 
cure, or at least some amelioration of his 
present distressing condition. 

The Northwestern Miller sincerely 
hopes that this mild treatment will be fol- 
lowed consistently to a satisfactory result, 
because it desires to have its perennial 
source of amusing copy preserved for fu- 
ture use and there is no danger that 
Branny can ever be sufficiently normal to 
be commonplace, and, therefore, not di- 
verting. Unless something is done by his 
friends, at the rate he is going on he may 
soon cease to “be took humorously,” espe- 
cially by those he so generously libels in 
his ravings, with the result that he may 
get ninety days in jail or commitment to 
a strait-jacket during the continuance of 
the war. 








New York Millers Confer 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Wheat and 
grain buyers from central New York dis- 
cussed the proposition of the federal 
wheat-grading act with Norman J. Gould, 
representative in Congress, and Charles S. 
Kennedy, of Buffalo, federal wheat ad- 
ministrator for this district. - Millers “egos 
ent discussed the matter of the supply of 
wheat being offered for milling consump- 
tion with Mr. Kennedy. 

The Food Administration is anxious, it 
was declared, for a maximum production 
of flour, and there was said to be a lack of 
understanding with respect to the provi- 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Association has no set programme, 


sions of the new wheat-grading act. Mr. 
Gould said: 

“Little attention has been given in the 
past to the moisture percentage in wheat 
through central New York. It has been 
found that moisture cannot be evaporated 
except by the use of testing apparatus, 
and the price of wheat varies with the 
amount of the moisture, ranging from 13 
per cent for No. 1 hard or soft winter 
wheat to 15 per cent for No. 5; and for 
spring wheat the moisture varies from 
13.5 per cent for No. 1 to 15.5 for No. 5.” 

There was a disposition on the part of 
all present to co-operate, and the consen- 
sus of opinion was that, as the present re- 
quirements and methods become more 
widely known, there will be fewer misun- 


derstandings. 
R. J. Arxrns. 





Milling Division Chiefs Meet 

A meeting of the divisional chairmen of 
the Food Administration Milling Division 
was held in Chicago Nov. 6-7, to discuss 
questions that had arisen since the meeting 
last month. 

All the chairmen were present with the 
exception of Theodore B. Wilcox, of Port- 
land, Oregon, and S. B. McNear, of San 
Francisco. James F. Bell, general chair- 
man, presided. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were the proposed rules and regu- 
lations for the government of jobbing ae. 
partments of mills under the President’s 
recent proclamation. 





Grain Crops of Canada 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 10.—The census 
office at Ottawa has published the follow- 
ing estimate of the three principal Cana- 
dian grain crops for the year 1917 by 

provinces, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
Wheat Oats Barley 
Prince Edward Island. .536 17,286 100 





Nova Scotia ......... 316 3,967 134 
New Brunswick ...... 268 5,320 44 
Quebec ....ccsesseees 4,785 37,318 8,767 
GBEREIO ccs iccec ce cece 16,916 114,869 11,913 
Manitoba ............ 41,642 48,375 16,107 
Saskatchewan ........ 130,356 132,257 14,905 
pt Peeryr rere Te 53,780 87,658 12,1566 
British Columbia .... 648 2,874 184 

TOtale 2 ccvccseveces 249,147 439,823 659,311 


* The total amount of wheat grown in 
Canada in 1916 was. 262,781,000 bus. 

Of the quantity of wheat produced this 
year, 16,034,000 bus were winter varieties, 
mostly Ontario. 

A. H. Battey. 





Joint Meeting of Feed Men 

The ninth annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States will be held at the Jefferson 
Hbdtel, Richmond, Va., Nov. 23-24. The 
regular fall meeting of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held Nov. 23 at the same place. This con- 
vention of officials and manufacturers 
should be of great importance, as it will be 
the first joint gathering since the entry 
of this country into the war. 

The Feed Control Officials’ programme 
is practically completed. There will be a 
meeting of the executive committee on 
Nov. 22, at 3 pm. Dr. S. K. Johnson, 
president of the organization, is now in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indianapolis, and Dr. C. S. Cat- 
hart of New Jersey, will preside over the 
sessions. Dr. P. H. Smith has been com- 
pelled to resign as secretary because of 
extraordinary duties at Ambherst, Mass., 
caused by the enlistment of many of his 
associates in the army and navy. A new 
secretary will be chosen at the Richmond 
meeting. 

There will be addresses by G. G. Hutch- 
ison, of the Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture, Harrisburg; illiam G. 
Crocker, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; Dr. C. L. Alsberg, chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. 
C; the Hon. J. H. Page, dairy and food 
commissioner of Arkansas, and a member 
of the Food Administration. 

Governor Stuart, of Virginia, will wel- 
come the delegates, and the committee 
hopes to have Herbert C. Hoover address 
the convention. 

Tentative definitions for corn feed 
meal, meat scraps and meat meal, digester 
tankage, and peanut oil, cake, meal and 
feed will be considered for final adoption. 
The proposed poe aM in the definitions 
for hominy meal hominy feed or chop 
will again come up for discussion. Other 
subjects ning to the work of feed 
control als also be considered. 

The American Feed Manufacturers’ 


several important ons concerning 


the tion of two organizations 
will be discussed. 
At the October meeting of the executive 


committee the of maximum load- 
ing of freightcars was considered, and 
while it was decided not to recommend a 
30-ton minimum carload, the members of 
the association are requested to load to the 
maximum. 

A special meeting of the feed manufac- 
turers will be held Nov. 22, at 8 p.m., to 
ay for the session the following day. 

. L. Purcell, dairy and food commission- 
er of Virginia, and his committee, have 
charge of the entertainment features, and 
promise something interesting. 





CORN BREAKS THE RECORD 


Government Report Shows Yield This Year Is 
by Far Largest in Country’s History— 
Five Times That of Rest of World 


In a preliminary estimate of the coun- 
try’s crops this year the Department of 
Agriculture placed the corn crop total at 
3,191,083,000 bus. 

The largest previous crop was that of 
1912, which was 3,125,000,000. The aver- 
age crop is about 2,700,000,000. 

Therefore the yield this year makes it 
the greatest in the history of American 
agriculture by more than 66,000,000 bus. 
It approaches the average total corn crop 
of world, which is Shout 3,800,000,000 
for 1911-1916. 

The total yo corn crop of Ger- 
many, Austria, Bulgaria, Turkey, Russia, 
France, Belgium, Rocthhada and Great 
Britain is hardly 450,000,000 bus. The 
Argentine crop of 1915-16 was 161,000,000. 

It appears from these figures that the 
American crop this year is virtually five 
times that of all the rest of the world. 

Conditions since the October forecast 
caused a reduction of about 19,700,000 bus 
in the indicated output. 


COMMENT BY THE GOVERNMENT 


“The corn crop of 1917 is notable as 
occupying the largest acreage and produc- 
ing the largest total crop of record. The 
yield per acre, however, is not exceptional, 
owing to an unfavorable season, character- 
ized by a late spring, a cold summer which 
was also too dry over much of the corn 
belt, and early and damaging frosts and 
freezes, the season being thus shortened at 
both ends. Thus, unhappily, the bounti- 
ful. crop contains much corn that did not 
fully mature, probably in excess of 20 per 
cent, although-most of this had reached 
the dough state, making it useful for silos 
and early feeding. 

“Corn quality was 75.2 per cent, com- 

ared with 84 per cent last year and 10 

low the average. In principal states the 
quality was: Ohio, 73 per cent; Indiana, 
63; Illinois, 71; Iowa, 65; Missouri, 86; 
Nebraska, 80; Kansas, 69. 

“The average yield per acre of corn is 
26.4 bus, compared with 96 last year. Penn- 
sylyania led with 39 bus. In the principal 
producing states the acre yield was: Ohio, 
38 bus; Indiana, 36; Illinois, $38; Iowa, 37; 
Missouri, 37; Nebraska, 27; Kansas, 14. 


BUCKWHEAT AND FLAXSEED 


“The buckwheat production of 16,813,- 
000 bus fell below early forecasts although 
it is up to an average in total production 
compared with former years. 

“Phe flaxseed crop, estimated at 9,648,- 
000 bus, is very disappointing in its out- 
come, being smaller than ea forecasts 
and much below an average production.” 


ESTIMATES IN GENERAL 
No new forecast was made of the prin- 
cipal grain crops, production remaining at 
last month’s estimates, as follows (000’s 
omitted ) : 





1917 1916 
oy BPUTET TIE eee 3,191,083 2,583,241 
Buckwheat ............4. 16,813 11,840 
659,797 937,886 
1,580,714 1,251,992 
201,659 180,927 
56,044 47,383 
33,256 40,702 





Weight per measured bushel: wheat, 
58.5 lbs against 57.1 last year and 58.2 the 
10-year average. Oats, 33.4 Ibs, against 
31.2 last year and 31.6 the 10-year aver- 
age. Barley, 46.6 lbs, against 45.2 last year 
and 46.4 the seven-year average. 

Stocks of old corn on farms Nov. 1, 
estimated at 34,745,000 bus, compared with 
87,908,000 bus a year ago and 100,523,000 
bus, the average of the preceding five 


years. 





November 14, 1917 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—p.,_ 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour out); 
at milling centers for the last two wee|s 
with. comparisons, in bbls: Nov. 11 Nov. 13 

Nov. 10 Nov. 3 1916 1915 








Minneapolis ....563,805 516,760 417,415 497,:;5 
Duluth-Superior 41,875 87,750 $1,790 37,3 
Milwaukee . 6,500 10,400 7,500 23,509 

Totals ....... 611,680 564,910 456,705 558,055 
Outside mills*..263,110 ...... 186,290 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.874,790 ...... 642,995 ...... 
St. Louis ...... $8,700 39,500 38,800 36,109 
St. Louist ..... 53,200 57,900 47,200 38,709 
Buffalo ........ 162,700 100,200 181,300 165,509 
Rochester ..... 16,800 13,800 18,000 18,309 
Chicago ....... 24,750 23,750 25,250 22.009 
Kansas City.... 83,100 78,700 69,600 65,500 
Kansas Cityt...245,920 277,885 277,635 229, 9.5 
Toledo ........ 46,800 45,800 32,400 33,700 
Toledof ....... 84,970 83,526 64,755 66.900 
Nashville** ....137,665 140,665 118,430 91,130 
Portland, Oreg. 30,200 30,206 ...... .... ‘ 
Seattle ........ 41,845 38,575 28,680 27:70 
Tacoma ....... 45,700 89,750 61,240 26.2.9 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentag. < 
of activity of mills at various points. T1).- 
figures represent the relation of actual wee! - 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nort))- 
western Miller, to possible output on fu) - 
time schedule, operating six days per wee): 


Nov. 11 Nov. |3 

Nov. 10 Nov. 3 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ..... $110 $101 81 §li2 
Duluth-Superior. §115 $101 §103 §104 
Outside milis*.... 95 95 67 ) 
Average spring. .105 99 76 1°06 
Milwaukee ........ 54 65 63 5 
St. Louis ......... 77 78 83 0 
St. Louist ........ 69 68 78 64 
Buffalo ........... 98 60 79 100 
Rochester ........ 83 68 64 100 
Chicago .......... 93 91 95 82 
Kansas City ..... $101 §102 97 92 
Kansas City? ..... 86 89 96 87 
eee 98 95 68 0 
C!. are 85 84 70 69 
Nashville** ....... 81 79 82 72 
Portland, Oregon.. 89 89 oe se 
ne 89 82 70 67 
Tacoma ....: Poeeer 80 69 89 51 
Totals .......... 88 83 75 94 
Minn.-Dakotas ....105 99 76° 106 
Other states ...... 84 80 79 80 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 10 at 
all above points shows an increase of 5 per 
cent compared with week ending Nov. 3. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§$Operating seven days per week. 


London Exchange 





London exchange at Minneapolis § was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Nov. FT .ccces $4.75% $......@4.74% $4.71% 
Nov. 8 ...... 4.75 eevee @4.74% 4.71% 
MOV. 9 ccccce 4.TBY% nce eee @4.74% 4.71% 
Nov. 10 ...... 4.75% +++-@4.74% 4.71% 
Nov. 12 ...... 4.75% @4.74% 4.70% 
Nov. 13 ...... 4.75% @4.74% 4.79% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Nov. 13) at 43. 
AT 8ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St, Louis was quoi«d 
as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Nov. 6-10 ........ $4.74% $4.74% $4.79 % 


15,000,000 Bus Helps Shortage 

Nasuvriur, Tennx., Nov. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Through efforts of Senaior 
Shields 15,000,000 bus additional whet 
has been secured for the Southeastern 
Division through the Food Administration. 

Shortage of lecal wheat worked har- 
ship on many mills, some of which were 
about to close down. Senator Shiecids 
commends the work of Chairman E. . 
Kelly, of this Division, and believes t):at 
the food authorities will be fair to evry 
section. Joun Lerrrn. 


Hotels Help Food-Saving 

Wasurncton, D. C., Nov. 10.—The F od 

ministration reports encouraging ‘e- 
sults of the ation given to it by 
eating-houses, hotels, dining-cars, clubs .nd 
passenger steamships in holding down, by 
saving and proper substitution, the «.n- 
sumption of wheat flour. Ninety per «ent 
of the first-class hotels of the United 
States have signed the pledge cards of ‘he 
Food Administration, and others are f1!!- 
ing into line daily. 

Although the movement for a meat!ess 
Tuesday and a wheatless Wednesday was 
hot started until late in September, it }1as 
been generally accepted and is becoming 
rather the rule than the exception. In 
New York City, out of 225 restaurants 
belonging to one association, 224 are 0b- 
serving the days for the saving of these 
two commodities. Ricnaxp B. Wartrovs. 
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BREAD-MAKING IS STANDARDIZED 





Bakery Regulations Proclaimed in Detail by the Food Administration to Re- 
duce Cost and Waste and Limit Use of Some Ingredients—No 
Ruling for Higher Percentage—100,000,000 lbs Sugar and 
100,000,000 Ibs Lard Per Year May be Saved 


\\ asHineTon, D. C., Nov. 11.—(Special 
Telegram) — Herbert Hoover, nited 
States Food poenype pak i toda franc 
lined the purposes o ry regulations 
which will be proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent on Monday. He stated that the 
Administration has determined _— the 
standardization of baker’s bread through- 
out the entire country, with the object of 
reducing the cost of public baking and 
distribution of bread, to reduce the waste 
of ilour and to limit the use of sugar and 
lard in the preparation of bakery bread. 

In addition to the formal statement is- 
sued to the press, Mr. Hoover discussed 
various phases of the whole bread situa- 
tion. He said that no recommendations 
are now made as to the quality of mixed 
flour. That question he decided to be a 
very complex one, the real solution of 
which would mean going direct to: the 
flour mills, That procedure he declared 
impracticable now, because the wheat and 
corn sections are remote from each other, 
and to effect mixing at the mills would 
involve a vast drain on the transportation 
facilities of the country. 

THE MATTER OF PERCENTAGE 

Referring to the present proportions 
of wheat used in the manufacture of flour, 
he cited the present percentage (about 
72), which he declared would be increased 
by possibly 1 or 2 per cent this year be- 
cause of the high grade of wheat. He de- 
clared that no mandatory increase of the 
percentage was contemplated, and cited 
the unfortunate results that had followed 
a trial of large increases in Belgium and 
other countries. ‘ 

Mr. Hoover referred to the experience 
of Germany in trying out increased per- 
centage, and its abandonment of the plan. 
Only recently it has again attempted an 
increase, and protests are being printed 
in all of the German papers. 

Asked as to whole-wheat bread, Mr. 
Hoover said that for those of sedentar 
habits whole wheat might not be 4 
might in fact be good, but for general 
consumption it was dangerous, as illus- 
trated by the results that followed its use 
in Belgium. 

As one reason for not increasing the 
proportion Mr. Hoover cited the very im- 
portant use, in stock-raising and for dairy 
cows, of bran, and said that while we have 
such an abundant supply of corn there is 
more good sense in urging its increased 
consumption for human use than attempt- 
ing to increase the percentage of flour 
from wheat and thereby limiting bran for 
animal use. 

in response to a query as to whether 
the administration has noted a material 
saving in flour by economy and substitu- 
tion, Mr. Hoover said that as yet there 
were no general returns on which to make 
a basis, but that reports had come from 
some localities, Since September, New 
York City apparently had been showing 
a saving of from 12 to 14 per cent. 

"he new regulations will go into effect 
Dec. 10. Tt is Leg ay that they will 
be readily accepted by the bakers of the 
country, a number of whom have already 
been working on the lines now officially 
promulgated. 

. FULL TEXT OF STATEMENT 

The statement issued today in full by 
Mr. Hoover is as follows: 

Based on the extensive investigations 
by the representatives of the Federal 
'rade Commission, the Food Administra- 
tion, and the Department of Agriculture, 
\« have determined upon the standardiza- 
tion of the baker’s bread in the country, 
and the President will tomorrow issue a 
proclamation to that end. 

“The bread of the United States is a 
proximately 40 per cent baked in bak- 
cries and 60 per cent in the homes. The 
object of standardization is to reduce the 
cost of public baking and distributing 
bread, to reduce the waste of flour, and to 
limit the use of sugar and lard in the 
preparation of bakery bread. By fixin 
the weight of bread at 1 lb minimum loaf, 
with 1%-Ib, 2- and 4-Ib loaves, and with 
a stabilized pee of flour, the present 
variables in bread will be largely elim- 


inated and competition will be centralized 
upon price. 
PRICE PROBLEM DISCUSSED 


The Administration has no power to fix 
the price. There are grocery stores in 
many cities whose whole business is con- 
ducted upon a basis where the consumer 
pays cash and carries the goods home, 
and who conduct their own bakeries. It 
is anticipated that a standard 1-lb loaf 
of baked bread can be put before the 
public from these groceries at about 7c. 
The other type of grocers, doing business 
upon a credit and delivery basis, must 
charge more. 

‘Competitive conditions have built up a 
number of practices in bread which can 
be limited to the advantage of the indus- 
try and the public. The Food Adminis- 
tration and the commercial economy com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense 
have already requested the bakers of the 
country to refuse the acceptance of re- 
turned bread, and this will now be made 
a legal regulation. 

The investigations show that a large 
portion of returned stale bread was ac- 
tually destroyed, and that the amount of 
flour so lost amounts to upwards of 600,- 
000 bbls annum. The regulation that 
bakers shall not accept the return of 
bread will force the retailers and public 
to watch their purchases more carefully. 

The use of other ingredients than flour, 
yeast and salt in a great deal of the 
American bread has been growing steadi- 
ly for years, and exists to a larger de- 
gree than elsewhere, without any intrinsic 
compensation in either added nutritive 
value or palatableness. 


In order to conserve the use of sugar,: 


a maximum of 3 lbs of cane or beet sugar 
per barrel of flour is fixed by the Food 


(Continued on page 501.) 


Canadian Mill Tax Order 

The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada has made an important order re- 
lating to flour mills and the 244c per bu 
tax on wheat, as follows: 

The orders of the board required that 
upon all wheat purchased by or for flour 
mills in Canada up to Aug. 31, 1918, there 
shall be paid by the purchaser to the 
board the sum of 244c per bu. The fol- 
lowing are the regulations made by the 
board as to the method of*collection of 
this amount: 

1. By other regulations of the board, it 
is provided that on all wheat shipped east 
from Port Arthur or points west this 21,¢ 
per bu shall be paid as the wheat is 
shipped. 

2. It is, however, the intention of the 
board that final settlement should be 
made only as and when wheat is actually 
ground into flour and/or other wheat 
products, and accordingly the following 
regulations are made: 

(a) The 2%4c per bu must be paid on 





‘all wheat wherever grown in Canada, and 


which is ground into flour and/or other 
wheat products. 

(b) Each flour mill in Canada which 

urc wheat shall furnish semimonth- 
ly to the board all the information re- 
quired to be given in the form attached 
hereto, and the blanks in such form must 
be properly and correctly filled out and 
verified by a statutory declaration of some 
person who has personal knowledge of the 
facts. 

Each such pembnontiey report shall be 
mailed to the board within five days after 
the expiration of the semimonthly period 
in respect of which it is made out, and 
such report shall be accompanied by a 
remittance (which is to be made out in 
the name of the Lake Shippers’ Clearance 
Association) for the proper amount 
which should be paid in respect of all 
wheat which, according to such report, 
has been ny pe into flour and/or 
other wheat products, during the semi- 
mon period; provided, however, that 
ponoge situated east of Port Arthur, 
in making such remittance shall take 
credit for all payments which have been 
made previously in respect of wheat 
8 east from Port Arthur or points 


west A aw which the amount required to 
be paid had been paid on shipment; pro- 
vided, also, that in order to take such 
credit there must be returned to the board 
the receipt or receipts given by the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association in re- 
spect of any such nt so made. 

8. Any mill refusing or neglecting to 
make the semimonthly report herein pro- 
vided for or to make proper remittance 
for wheat purchased by it, which has been 
ground into flour, shall be guilty of a 
violation of the orders of: the board and 
shall be liable to the penalties provided 
for such violations, and in addition the 
board may refuse to permit any such mill 
to purchase or obtain further consign- 
ments of wheat. 

Attached to the order is a form which 
must be followed in making the declara- 
tions called for by this order. 

A. H. Batter. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Excellent, Some Markets Pay- 
ing Premium for Spot Goods—Mill- 
feed Firm and Higher 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 13.—Demand 
for flour shows no sign of letting up, and 
mills are exerting themselves to the utmost 
to take care of pressing demands. The 
tendency of prices is distinctly lower, a 
lot of mills which have heretofore held 
their prices somewhat high being now 
reducing them gradually to bring their 
earnings well within the Food Administra- 
tion requirement. Feed continues high, 
and in very great demand. Millers are 
adjusting themselves to the new rules of 
the Food Administration, and most of 
them report little er no difficulty in secur- 
ing full response from their buyers. The 
wheat movement is surprisingly liberal, 
and not only are all immediate mill de- 
mands being met, but interior mills are 
being permitted to accumulate small re- 
serves, a part of this, however, being soft 
wheat. The Food Administration realizes 
that the accumulation of some wheat re- 
serves at country points is absolutely 
necessary to insure the productivity of 
mills later on in the season. 

R. E. Sreruine. 








Puitavereuia, Pa., Nov. 138.—Demand 
less active for spot flour, and prices bare- 
ly steady. Inquiry good for shipment, 
but mill offerings still limited. Quotations, 
196 lbs in wood: winter straight, $10.10@ 
10.25. Kansas clear, $9.75@10.25; patent, 
$10.75@11.25. Spring first clear, spot 
$10.75@11, mill shipment $9.75@10; bak- 
ers patent, Ya $11.75@12, mill shipment 
$10.55@11; favorite brands, $11.50@12.25. 
City mills’ choice and fancy patent, $11.50 
@12.25; regular grades winter straight, 
$10.10@10.25; patent, $10.25@10.50. Bran 
offerings light. Spring bran advanced 
50c, but demand only moderate. Quota- 
tions, car lots, including sacks: soft win- 
ter bran, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, $38.50@ 
39; spring bran, $37.50@38. as, 

Samuet S. Danrrts. 





Curcaco, Int., Nov. 13.—Every grade 
of flour continues scarce and wanted. Quo- 
tations are unchanged, an average range 
for spring patents being $10.40@10.75, 
southwestern 95 per cent patents $10.30@ 
10.65, and soft wheat patents $10.40@ 
10.80, all in 98-lb cottons. Local mills are 
being operated quite strongly, principally 
on soft wheat. 

C. H. CHatten. 





Bautrmore, Mp., Nov. 13.—Flour lower 
to sell, despite light stocks and offerings. 
Bakers feel they have been given a body 
blow if required to furnish a pound loaf 
for seven cents. The whole trade is weary 
and sick of the situation. Millfeed higher, 


but slow. 
Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Flour offer- 
ings limited, with good demand, buyers 
readily paying a premium of 50c@§$1 bbl 
for spot lots. Millfeed dull, and held a 


shade higher. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13.—Prices firm 
on soft wheat flour, but easier on hard. 
Demand continues from ‘all sections. 
Millfeed prices firmer, with demand good. 





Perer Deruen. 


489 
NEW SMALL MILL RULES 


Millers’ Committee Order Aims to Correct a 
Development in Regard to Purchases for 
Resale to the Food Administration 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Owing to the fact that some 
small mills have not been playing the game 
according to the rules, the Millers’ Com- 
mittee of the Food Administration issued 
today the following rules: 

“Millers, jobbers, blenders, etc., sellin 
flour to or through the United States F: 
Administration for export other than their 
own manufacture on sales and offers made 
on and after Nov. 15, 1917, will be permit- 
ted to include in such sales and offers 
made to the United States Food Adminis- 
tration only such flour as may be originally 
manufactured by mills that have signed 
agreements with the United States Food 
Administration. Offers must be con- 
firmed in all cases by statement of the mill — 
origin of the flour offered. On monthly 
allotments to mills of export flour, mills 
may only include in their allotment flour 
of their own manufacture. 





RULES AS TO ALLOTMENTS 


“Attention is called again to the ex- 

lanation of rules and regulations, circu- 

r No. 2, page 6, lines 34 to $7, reading as 
follows: The mill may at its option arrange 
with other mills in the same district to 
accept all or any portion of its monthly 
quota, but it shall assume all responsibility 
for the shipment of its determined allot- 
ment, except as specified herein. 

“Mills desiring to offer flour not of their — 
own manufacture in excess of the allot- 
ment, but in all cases flour of mills operat- 
ing under agreement with the United 
States Food Administration, will be con- 
sidered as jobbers; and offers of flour 
purchased by them for resale to the Food 
Administratin at the ‘average’ price of 
purchases made by the Food Administra- 
tion from mills, of flour of their owmr 
manufacture, and in amounts proportion- 
ate to proven previous established trade of 
like nature, may be made subject to these 
conditions; and flour as offered may be 
purchased by the Food Administration as 
soon as this average price is determined.” 





NEW RULE FOR PACKAGES ~ 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 13.—(Special 
Telegram)—The following instructions 
were issued today to all mills by the Mill- 
ing Division regarding small package 
ruling and revised oadeens differentials. 
The original ruling remains the same re- 
garding eighth, quarter and half barrels, 
effective Jan. 1. The new regulations go 
on to say: 

“The regulations govern all wheat prod- 
ucts except graham flour, entire wheat 
flour, wheat cereals, table bran and gluten 
flour. 

“Special pastry flour, pancake flours, 
self-rising flours, etc., where the previous 
packing and sale of such flours is repre- 
sented by an established trade in cartons 
or small containers, may be packed and 
sold in the future only under special per- 
mits, for which applications must be made 
to the United States Food Administration 
Milling Division, 74 Broadway, New York. 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Death of Frank W. Swanton 


Porttanp, Orecon, Nov. 10.—Frank W. 
Swanton, manager of the Astoria (Ore- 
gon) Flouring Mills Co., died Sunday 
night at a hospital in this city after an ill- 
ness of a few hours. Acute indigestion 
was given as the cause of death. 

Mr. Swanton was a native of Ireland. 
He spent several years in Nome, Alaska, 
where he was the first postmaster and first 
master of the Masonic lodge. He came to 
Portland in 1906 from Minneapolis, where 
he was connected with the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and built and became manager 
of the 300-bbl mill operated by the Co- 
lumbia Flour Mills Co. until 1910, when 
the Centennial -Mill Co., Seattle, took 
control. He then organized the Swanton- 
Dopplmaier Co., flour and grain dealers. 

In February, 1916, he went to the As- 
toria mills, and under his management 
they increased from 600 to 1,200 bbls ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Swanton is survived by his widow 
and a brother, Dr. James H. Swanton, a 
well-known physician of London. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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RECORD FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 47,045 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Nov. 10) the largest flour 
output on record for one week, namely 
563,805 bbls, against 417,415 in 1916, 497,- 
265 in 1915, and 346,280 in 1914. Today 
one less mill is in operation and, with the 
increased car shortage, a decrease is ex- 
pected this week. A year ago, the output 
was 421,770 bbls. 


Flour demand is just as keen and active 
as ever. Notwithstanding the heavy opera- 
tion of mills for the last few weeks, there 
seem to be just as many holes to fill as 
ever. Buyers generally are in the market, 
and all specify immediate shipment. In 
consequence, only a small percentage of 
the business offered the mills can be ac- 
cepted. What little the mills have to sell 
from day to day, they divide among their 
customers in such a way as to make it go 
as far as possible. 

A few scattering mills in the last week 
reduced flour prices about 10c bbl. They 
are getting a little better yield than ex- 
pected and, as they become more familiar 
with this year’s wheat crop, they expect to 
make still further reductions. 

The car question is the chief difficulty 
now facing Minneapolis mills. Several 
were right on the edge of closing down 
this morning. They have managed to 
scrape enough cars together to keep 
going thus far, but it seems hardly pos- 
sible that the present production can be 
maintained for anether 24 hours unless 
something unforeseen occurs. 

The supply of eastern line cars is very 
limited, and the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific are refusing to allow any 
of their equipment to go off their lines or 
even to be loaded for shipment to the 
Head of the Lakes. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $9.90 
@10.10 per 196 lbs in 98-lb cotton sacks. 


* * 


A fairly active demand is noted for 
millfeed for quick shipment all-rail to the 
East. However, eastern line cars are al- 
most unobtainable, so that little business 
is possible. Millfeed in western line equip- 
ment is quiet and, according to reports, 
can be picked up at $1@2 ton discount 
under what is bid for eastern shipment. 

With shipments to the Head of the 
Lakes shut off, mills are loading out feed 
in any kind of.cars. Jobbers are repre- 
sented to be taking this feed at a discount, 
and placing it in store locally. When the 
limited storage room here is filled, the 
trade is wondering what will happen to 
prices. 

Western consumptive demand is only 
fair, that is, in straight cars. Mixed-car 
buying, however, is still good, and those 
who can furnish mixed cars are doing the 
biggest percentage of the business. 

Mills quote bran at $31@32 ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlings, $36@36.50; flour middlings, 
$45@47; red dog, $55.50@56,—latter in 
140-lb sacks. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 
sacks, is: patent, $10.80@10.90; straight, 
$10.60@10.70. 

The approximate prices at which mills 


at interior points in Minnesota are selling - 


millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $383 
@34 for bran, in 100-Ib sacks, $88@39 for 
shorts, and $50@51 for flour middlings. 


DEATH OF CLARENCE A. BROWN 


Clarence A. Brown, vice-president and 
general manager of the St. Anthony & 
Dakota Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, died 
Nov. 10 in the Presbyterian Hospital at 
Chicago, following an operation for blad- 
der and bowel trouble. He had been ill 
about three months. 

Mr. Brown was 57 years old, and had 
been connected with the St. Anthony & 





from Brandon,” which was well received. 
Afterwards, a dance was given. 

Paul Smith, credit manager, was master 
of ceremonies. He announced that 87 em- 
ployees of the Pillsbury company had 
joined the colors, 30 from the. main office, 
17 from branch offices and 40 from the 
mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 24 were in operation Nov. 13: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, D, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


W. M. Ramsey, of Iowa City, has pur- 
chased the 30-bbl mill at Wellman, Iowa. 
Otto Bresky, of Bresky Bros., flour, 


The Late Clarence A. Brown 


Dakota Elevator Co. since 1892. Prior to 
that time he had not been engaged in the 
grain business. He was a member of all 
the prominent Minneapolis clubs, and at 
the time of his death was a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The funeral 
services were held in Minneapolis today, 
Nov. 13. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLIS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 46,200 bbls, show that in th 
week ending Nov. 10 they made 263,110 
bbls of flour (representing 1,184,000 bus 
of wheat) against 186,290 in 1916. 

Fifty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 2,500 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 2,535 in 1916. 


RED CROSS BENEFIT SHOW 


The office employees of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, gave a 
vaudeville show Nov. 8 for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. The programme was an 
interesting one, including as it did a num- 
ber of musical turns of real merit. There 
was a one-act farce entitled “The Man 


Boston, was in Minneapolis Nov. 11-12 on 
his wedding trip. 

A. M. Tousley, flour and feed broker 
of Cleveland, Ohio, was a Minneapolis 
visitor Nov. 7-8. 


Charles S. Pillsbury, vice-president of 


the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
polis, left Nov. 10 for New York City. 


Regular troops from Fort Snelling will 


probably be used hereafter in guarding 


the mills and elevators in Minneapolis an 
St. Paul. 
A. D. Wilson, federal food administra- 


tor for Minnesota, is in Washington this 
week attending a conference in regard to 
licensing retailers. 


Russell Stair, of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who has been serving in 


the Norton-Harjes Ambulance Corps in 


France, returned home Nov. 12. 
The 75-bbl mill at St. Joseph, Minn., 


which was recently taken over by the H. C. 


Ervin Co., of St. Cloud, is to be operated 
under the name of the St. Joseph Milling 
Co. 


Frank T. Heffelfinger, president of F. 
H. Peavey & Co., grain, Minneapolis, has 
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been appointed general manager of the 
Northern Division of the American Red 
Cross. 

C. H. Hitch, central states represent: 
tive of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., st. 
Louis, and W. F. Steele, Fostoria, Ohio, 
representing the Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co., passed through Minneapolis Nov. 7, 
on their way west. 


G. C. Meckel, vice-president of the 
Unity Mills, Inc.. New York City, was in 
Minneapolis Nov. 10 seeking connections 
with mills able to offer a straight flour for 
export to Cuba and Porto Rico. From 
here he went to Kansas City. 


The campaign for the Y. M. C. A. war 
work fund opened in Minneapolis today. 
Among the big subscriptions reported so 
far are: Washburn-Crosby Co., $15,0i\); 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., $12,000; F. }{. 
Peavey & Co., $5,000; Gregory, Jennison 
& Co., $3,000. 


The Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
just completed a 200-bbl flour mill and a 
cereal mill that can turn out an averayve 
of 1,200 cases in 24 hours. F. A. Swar'- 
wood is president, Joseph N. Moon:in 
vice-president, and H. P. Swartwood sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The suit brought by Bresky Bros., of 
Boston, against the Capital City Milling 
& Grain Co., which was to have been heard 
in the district court at St. Paul Nov. 6, 


‘ was stricken from the calendar, inasmuch 


as the plaintiffs failed to make an appear- 
ance and prove cause of action. 

E. C.'Counsell, flour salesman, formerly 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, but who is now at 
Camp Taylor, Ky., has been transferred 
from the signal corps to the 507th En- 
gineers’ Service Battalion, which is to 
leave immediately for France. Mr. Coun- 
sell was one of the 108 men chosen out of 
the 52,000 in the camp and, at the same 
time, was promoted to sergeant. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
was in Minneapolis Nov. 10 conferring 
with Frank L. Carey, local head of the 
Grain Corporation. Mr. Barnes expressed 
himself as satisfied with the way the Food 
Administration’s plans are working out. 
He estimated that flour exports from this 
country would be more than doubled in 
the next year because of the Administra- 
tion’s determination to export flour in- 
stead of wheat to the allies. 

Wilfred Eldred, examiner for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission at Washington, 
was in Minneapolis all of last week. Mr. 
Eldred, while seeking information in re- 
gard to the milling business in general, 
paid partieular attention to the changed 
conditions under which mills are operating 
since the Food Administration took 
charge. He left for Washington Nov. 10. 
Joseph M. Hamburg, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, is in Minneapolis this 
week. He is obtaining data in regard to 
the history of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Commenting on the increase in the 
minimum carload weight on flour to 60,000 
Ibs, a Food Administration official says 
that millers are not experiencing much 
trouble in convincing buyers that this is a 
wise move. It helps to conserve the limited 
supply of boxcars, and buyers usually are 
so urgently in need of flour that they are 
willing to take as much as they can get. 
oe ry yes no great trouble is antici- 
pated in getting buyers who have orders 
in calling for 40,000-Ib cars to take the 
larger car. If they refuse to do so, mill- 
ers, according to this official, would be 
justified in canceling. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The mill at La Moure, N. D., is soon to 
be placed in operation. 


Otto Mahlow is the proprietor of the 
75-bbl mill at Kerkhoven, Minn. 


The water wheel at the Consolidated C 
mill broke Nov. 9. The mill will probably 
be idle two weeks. 

R. L. Rhode, formerly of Blooming 
Prairie, is now head miller for the Bel- 
grade (Minn.) Flour Mill Co. 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., of the Theodore 
Kipp Co., Ltd., milling engineers, W inni- 
peg, was in Minneapolis Nov. 9. 

The Minneapolis office of the Ailis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. has sold to the Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., two 
80-inch Universal bolters, six stands 9x30- 
inch rolls, eight Reliance purifiers, one 
Reliance flour dresser, one Reliance bran 

(Continued on page 602.) 
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Full-time operation of Kansas City 
mills this week, with one or two plants 
busy Sunday, resulted in a new record for 
flour output being established. But the 
urgent demand from buyers in all sections 
of the country still compels sales-man- 
agers to apportion the output as fairly as 
possible among their customers, it being 
impossible fully to meet all requirements 
of established trade, after each mill cares 
for its quota of orders for government 
account. Prices show no change, the cot- 
ton sack trade in central states territory 
paying $10.50@10.70. Straights, in jute, 
round lots, are quoted at $10.10@10.35, 
f.o.b. Kansas City. 

The market for feed continues strong, 
the southern demand being supplemented 
by an increasing inquiry from local terri- 
tory where the pasturage afforded by the 
wheatfields is proving a disappointment, 
owing to dry weather. Bran is quoted at 
$1.65 per 100 Ibs in car lots, basis Missouri 
River, with offerings for 10 to 30 days’ 
shipment ranging $1.62@1.60. Shorts are 
in keen request at $2.05 for brown to 2.30 
for gray bocce 

Local arriv: of wheat during the 
week were 878,850 bus, showing a material 
increase over those of last week, and 
affording an increasingly satisfactory se- 
lection for milling use. The movement 
from interior Kansas and Nebraska is 
curtailed by the lack of cars, but gradu- 
ally the Grain Corporation and Milling 
Division are becoming able to supply 
mills to meet their full requirements, 

Unseasonably mild weather has _ 
vailed over the Southwest the past fort~- 
night, neither snow nor rain being report- 
ed. Reports indicate a very satisfactory 
condition of the growing wheat in eastern 
Kansas and among the early sown fields 
well past the center of the state, while the 
lack of moisture in some of the important 
producing counties farther west is said to 
be doing material injury, although rain 
within the next week or two likely would 
remedy the situation. 


ERROR IN OUTPUT SHOWING 


For several issues past the percentage 
of activity figures of Kansas City mills, 
as published in this department, have shown 
an activity of over 100 per cent of capac- 
itv. While the: mills have been running 
full time and have actually been making 
flour equal to full capacity, the figures 
were slightly in error through a mistake in 
totaling the rated capacity of Kansas City 
mills. This week, the outturn of 101 per 
cent of capacity is correct, being based on 
the revised figure of capacity rating. 

The heavy output is due to Sunday 
running by some mills, partly to fill press- 
ing government orders. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern. Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
— output activity 
T his weelt yvi cwivecued Gets 83,100 101 
MSt WOO ci viicvienieeeice 78,400 95 
Year Q8O0 .secssvbeasecewes 69,600 97 
TWO Ye@r® AGO .esescscsce 65,500 92 


7 SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 66 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

. ci for week tivity 
This week ....... 285,020 245,920 86 
Last week ....... 287,070 267,835 89 
Year ago ....... 286,320 277,537 96 
Two years ago... 261,420 229,985 87 

Export shi ts by reportin 

g mills 

were 9,441 bbls this week, 9,088 last week, 


10,477 a year ago and 13,864 two years ago. 
Out of 66 mills reporting, 59 reported 
business good, 5 fair and slow 2. 


A SPANISH-AMERICAN TRICKSTER 


A Kansas City manufacturing concern 
recently received from a business house 
in the West Indies post-office money or- 
ders for $2,000, accompanied by a letter 
saying the funds were being deposited 
against orders which were contemplated. 
The local concern acknowledged the re- 
mittance and invited the business. A few 
days later, it received notice from a local 
bank that a draft had been made against 
the fund, and, at the same time, it re- 
ceived cable notification from its new 
West Indies “customer” to the effect that 
it was withdrawing the deposit tempo- 
rarily; since it would have no orders to 
place at any time soon. 

Fortunately, just as the manufacturer 
was about to send a check to the bank to 
cover the draft, he received word from 
the post-office officials that the money 
orders were cleverly forged. Whether or 
not the scheme is. being worked elsewhere 
is not known, but millers might do well to 
be somewhat suspicious of unsolicited 
“deposits” inst contemplated future 
orders to be placed with them. — 


THE PATRIOTISM OF THE FARMER 


That the farmers of the Southwest are 
being fed up on unsatisfying misstate- 
ments issued  & politicians and others who 
alleged the injustice of restricting the 
price of wheat to about three times the 
figure that prevailed prior to the outbreak 
of war, is iHustrated in the exchange of 
letters recently between the office of the 
Southwestern Milling Division and a 
large wheat grower. 

This particular farmer, who was ready 
to market his crop of 6,000 bus, was ad- 
vised that local mills were offering only 
$2.06, although during part of the year 
they found it necessary to ship in wheat 
from distant territory at a cost, including 
freight charges, much higher than they 
were paying the farmers of their com- 
munity for wagon wheat., He and his 
neighbors felt that they were entitled to 
the basing price of $2.20 per bu, and de- 
sired an opinion on the subject from the 
United States Food Administration. 

Responding to the communication, an 
official of the Southwestern Milling Di- 
vision went into considerable detail to ex- 
plain that the mills in question were pay- 
ing for wagon wheat every cent that is 
permitted under the Food Administration 
regulations, and pointed out the fairness 
of the arrangement to all concerned. ~~ 

The patriotic spirit manifested by the 

wheat grower in his prompt reply to this 
explanatory letter suggests what timely 
and valuable service might be rendered by 
certain politicians and publishers of peri- 
odicals having wide circulation among 
farmers, but who, instead, seek prestige 
by indulging in unjust criticism of the 
Food Administration and the industries 
which are suffering direct financial injury 
while carrying out its instructions. 
The wheat grower’s reply was as fol- 
lows: “Your letter of the 25th received, 
and we wish to thank you for the prompt 
and complete reply. This will answer the 
inquiries of several other grain growers 
who have been awaiting your reply. 

“It is, of course, the desire of all of us 
to co-operate in every way possible. I 
know in my case I got a little the worst of 
it by helping out my neighbors in doing 
their threshing. I probably could have 
sold all my grain about Aug. 1 had it not 
been for this feature.” 

Supplementing the above-mentioned ex- 
change of letters, the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Division has received a letter from 
one of the mills referred to, expressing 
appreciation for the assistance rendered 
it. Until the Division explained the wheat 
price regulations to this farmer and his 
friends the composite belief of wheat 





growers in the vicinity was that the local 
mills were robbing them of 14c on every 
bushel of wheat they marketed. 


NOTES 

S. P. Duncan, of the Waco (Texas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., was here on business this 
week. 

August J. Bulte, of Hutchinson, L. R. 
Hurd, of Wichita, Ralph C. Sowden, of 
Arkansas City, and Jesse Smith, of Salina, 
were among Kansas millers who visited in 
Kansas City this week. - 

Theodore D. Hammatt, formerly man- 
ager of the Crosby mill, Topeka, Kansas, 
now connected with the Council of De- 
fense and other war service work at To- 
peka, is in the East for an extended stay. 

M. Welton, a miller at Quincy, Ill., who 
looks to Kansas City for a considerable 
portion of his wheat — was here 
this week. .He reported difficulty in se- 
curing enough wheat to permit the steady 
operation of his plant. 

A. M. Williams, of the Electrolytic 
Chlorine Co., manufacturing a flour- 
bleaching apparatus, Guthrie, Okla., was 
in town Saturday en route to Nebraska 
to install one of the company’s outfits. 
Mr. Williams will shortly move his office to 
Kansas City. 

Bruce Young, manager of the Border 
Queen Milling Co., Caldwell, Kansas, in 


“Kansas City this week, reported that 


farmers were hauling wheat 20 miles to 
Caldwell, owing to their desire to sell 
despite the inability of near-by elevators 
to care for farm deliveries. Many houses 
are filled to’ capacity, and cannot obtain 
cars for loading. 

Joaquin Albuerne, of the Compania 
Molinera Veracruzana, Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ico, accompanied by Jose Caballero, presi- 
dent of Latin-American Mercantile 
Co., New Orleans, was in Kansas City this 
week, where Mr. Albuerne was seeking a 
solution of the problem of securing wheat 
supplies for his milling company. The 
local office of the Food Administration 
was unable to promise him any relief. 

According to George B. Ross, Kansas 
state grain inspector, who spent the week 
in southern and southwestern Kansas, the 
early sown wheatfields show a satisfactory 
appearance, while a considerable portion 
of the late planting sprouted and then 
withered, owing to the lack of moisture. 
Wheat planted between corn rows has suf- 
fered the greatest injury, he says, as the 
late-maturing corn crop absorbed the soil 
moisture. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., in Kan- 
sas City this week, stated that farmers 
were delivering wheat so freely that the 
facilities of millers and grain dealers are 
overtaxed in caring for it, a condition 
rendered more complex because of the 
serious shortage of freight cars. The 
patriotic ap and eaplinstion of the 
aims of the Food Administration, as pre- 
sented by Julius H. Barnes before a large 
delegation of farmers at the Wichita 
Wheat Show last month, Mr. Goodrich 
says, did much to convince the wheat grow- 
ers of the state that they are being fairly 
treated in the matter of price control. 


WICHITA 


Very little can be added regarding the 
milling situation and flour business in 
general. Both large and small mills are 
running to full capacity where they are 
not hindered by car shortage, and are dis- 
posing of their entire output with no 
special effort on their part. This is niak- 
ing a noticeable increase in local out- 
put over the last few months. Prices have 
a tendency gradually to work a little low- 
er. Best Kansas patent is quoted by local 
mills at $10.60@10.80 bbl, basis Kansas 
City rate points. 

Wheat receipts at country stations con- 
tinue heavy, and elevator owners, upon 
loading out cars under instructions from 
the Food Administration, are able to refill 
their elevators with little delay, as it is 
difficult for them to take care of the heavy 
movement of wheat from farmers’ hands. 
This is only another result of the car 
shortage, as mills are eager for the wheat 
and instructions are received promptly 
from the Food Administration upon an 
elevator’s report of wheat ready for ship- 


ment. 

With the price fixed by the government, 
there is no inducement for elevator owners 
to hold their wheat, and the co-operation 
of practically all dealers is bringing more 
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satisfactory results than were evidenced 
at the time of the inauguration of the 
Food Administration. 


The output of millfeeds is insufficient 
to care for the heavy demand caused by 
dry age — farmers who = 
expectin r wheat pasturage to fur- 
nish feed for their stock are compelled to 
purchase supplies to run them through the 
winter. The heaviest demand is for bran 
and shorts, at prices unchanged to lic 
higher. Bran is quoted at $1.60@1.75 per 
100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.75@1.85; brown 
shorts, $2.20@2.30; gray shorts, $2.35@ 
2.45; white shorts, $2.50@2.65, in straight 
or mixed cars, delivered Kansas City rate 
points. 

The new ruling, placing the minimum 
carload at 60,000 Ibs, is causing consider- 
able anxiety on the part of small dealers, 
as they are compelled to either take on a 
larger supply than their trade will justify 
or pay the L.C.L. freight rate. 


WHEAT STILL IN NEED OF MOISTURE 


There has been no rain in this section 
during the week, and the early planted 
wheat, though up in fine stands, is being 
considerably retarded by the lack of mois- 
ture. Only an occasional field has made 
sufficient growth for pasture, and many 
of the later planted fields are slow in com- 
ing up. So far, however, it is standing the 
dry weather in first-class condition, and 
with plenty of moisture within the near 
future, should make a record crop. 

The movement of new corn continues 
slow, though on a gradual increase as 
farmers complete their husking. However, 
many farmers are indisposed to sell large 
quantities, retaining the bulk for their 
own use. This commodity is also held up 
by the car shortage, and at practically all 
stations wheat is given preference over 
corn in shipping, thereby considerably re- 
ducing the movement from country sta- 
tions. . 


Flour Trade in South Asia 


Arrivals of American flour have prac- 
tically ceased, says a recent report from 
Consul-General et E. Anderson, at 
Hongkong, on the South Asia flour trade. 
“An American mill,” he says, “sent 20,000 
bags lately to Hongkong on consignment. 
The mill lost about $20,000 gold on the 
transaction, and the Chinese dealers who 
bought the product probably will lose half 
that amount in addition. American flour 
is entirely out of this market, and will 
remain out of it until prices in the United 
States come down nearly to the normal 
level, even assuming that war export re- 
strictions will not interfere with sales of 
American flour in the Far East. 

“A little Australian flour comes into 
the market now and then, but Chinese 
and Japanese flours are really supplying 
the market (which has imported probably 
not more than a third of the average im- 
ports of normal years). In spite of high 
exchange, the price of flour to consumers 
in China is beyond the reach of even the 
comparatively few Chinese who use flour, 
and they are using other food. There are 
at the present time about 200,000 bags on 
hand in the Hongkong market. 

“It is a- rather peculiar turn of trade 
that, with American flour all but out of 
Hongkong and South Asia, consumers in 
this part of the world should find them- 
selves depending upon Japan, a country 
that, up to the beginning of the war, was 
a heavy importer of wheat and flour. As 
has been indicated in previous reports, 
Japan, during the latter part of last year, 
commenced to come into the flour market 
of Hongkong and its tributary territory 
in increasing strength. 

“Japanese flour, made from Manchu- 
rian wheat, has controlled the flour market 
of Hongkong for several months. Ac- 
cording to Japanese newspapers this state 
of things is to continue indefinitely, except 
that instead of Manchurian wheat the 
Japanese millers are to use Japanese- 


grown . 

“Commercial returns indicate that 
Japan had shipped into the Hongkon 
field this year up to Sept. 1 a total o 
572,000 bags of flour. Considerable quan- 
tities of Japanese flour are passing 
through Hongkong on their way to Great 
Britain, while some also has invaded tlie 
Philippines. In addition to this, Japan 
has shipped large quantities direct to 
ports in South China that formerly drew 
most of their supplies (mainly American) 
from Hongkong.” 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending Nov. 10 is estimated at 
24,750 bbls, or 93 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 23,750, or 91 per cent, last 
week, 25,250, or 95 per cent, in 1916, and 
22,000, or 82 per cent, in 1915. 

There is a continued effort on the part 
of jobbers, brokers and millers’ agents to 
obtain all the flour possible. Prior to the 
advance in the price of postage, mill rep- 
resentatives a brokers sent heavy mail 
to mills in the territory tributary to this 
market, These letters contained requests 
to send samples and quotations on practi- 
cally any grade of flour they had to offer. 

The recent ruling in connection with the 
minimum weight of flour in cars has re- 
sulted in buyers being forced to accept 
cars of exceptionally large tonnage. One 
instance was cited where a car received 
by a wholesale jobber contained over 500 
bbls, the flour weighing 100,720 lbs. The 
invoice on the car was for $5,600. This 
heavy tonnage has brought about a desire 
by many dealers for mixed cars, owing to 
the amount of money involved in the han- 
dling of flour. 

Complaints are being heard by some of 
the wholesale houses here that quotations 
on Minneapolis mill brands are not fair. 
They contend that $10.70, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton, the price named by the three Minne- 
apolis mills to the retail trade, is too low 
to compete with, also that the Minne- 
apolis mill representatives not only hold 
their prices down, but are unable to offer 
flour te any great extent. 

Another feature is the gradual elimi- 
nation of small packages. In Chicago 
there are two or three groups of grocery 
stores that handle flour and cereals only in 
cartons. One of these was forced to re- 
ceivership this week. It is understood that 
a large milling concern is the principal 
creditor. 

As to flour values, they change but 
little. The upper grades from the North- 
west and the Southwest range at about 
the same quotations, namely, $10.30@ 
10.65, jute, for patents. Offerings of rye 
flour are not heavy, and values have ad- 
vanced somewhat. 


FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION TAX 


Under date of Nov. 5, a bulletin was 
issued through the Food Administration 
Milling Division in this zone, of which 
B. A. Eckhart is chairman, reading as 
follows: “Wherever flour sales are made 
which include prepaid freight in the price, 
the 3 per cent federal tax on freight bills 
should be assumed by the miller and in- 
cluded in the price named. No ruling has 
been obtained from Washington in re- 
gard to the tax as applicable to allied ex- 
port or governmental orders. In advance 
of this information, mills are advised they 
must assume this tax, unless price is made 
f.o.b. mill.” 

NOTES 


Freight rates on corn from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Chicago are 22@24c bu, or at the 
rate of 40c per 100 Ibs. 


A. M. Tousley, broker and millers’ 
agent, Cleveland, Ohio, on a business 
trip to Minneapolis, was here Friday. 


L. B. Denison, sales-manager of the 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn., 
was in Chicago, Thursday, on his way 
home from the East. 

Joseph P. Griffin, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, has gone east for a 
rest. He expects to spend considerable 


time at Atlantic City. 

Inquiry for corn flour is far greater 
than ever before. Jobbers who have never 
handled this product are inquiring where 





the flour can be had, but mills’ offerings 
are very light. 

The federal government bought 1,000,- 
000 bus cash oats here this week. , They 
are being sacked, preparatory for ship- 
ment to near-by army cantonments. 

F. B. Theodore Kipp, Jr., of the Theo- 
dore Kipp Co., Ltd., milling engineers, 
Winnipeg, Man., was in Chicago on busi- 
ness this week, and left today for Peoria, 
Ill, his former home. 

The Rissman Flour Co., Chicago, has 
been incorporated, with $20,000 capital. 
M. R. Rissman, the principal in the or- 
ganization, has been engaged in the flour 
business in Chicago for several years. 

P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, flour brokers, who fell a few days 
ago and fractured his shoulder, is now at 
home, but it will be several days before he 
will be able to look after his mill accounts. 

Offerings of buckwheat flour have been 
light, and sales limited. A few cars have 
been sold by Wisconsin mills as low as 
$5.80 per 100 lbs in grain bags. The rul- 
ing quotations from the East, of flour to 
be made of new grain, are $6.25@6.50. 

A special meeting of the members of 
the Flour Men’s Club of Chicago has been 
called for next Wednesday evening, at the 
Great Northern Hotel. John W. Eckhart, 
the newly elected president, has several 
important subjects to bring before them. 

The Schulze Bread Co}, Peoria, Ill., has 
resumed full operations after meeting 
with a fire loss several days ago. All the 
flour in the bakery was sold through the 
adjusters, so it is understood the loss 
amounted to only something over $10,000. 

J. Ralph Pickell, secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Grain Exchanges, who has been in 
Russia investigating trade and crop con- 
ditions and industrial affairs generally for 
the United States government, has re- 
turned. He says the sensational reports 
from Russia should not be taken as repre- 
senting real conditions there. 

A car of No. 1 yellow corn, testing 12.7 
to 13.9 per cent moisture, was received 
from Jacksonville, Fla., on Thursday, the 
first ever received from that. state. It 
came to the Adolph Kempner Co., and was 
sold to the Hales & Edwards Co. at $2.25 
bu. It is to be used as chicken feed. A 
number of cars of Tennessee corn re- 
cently have been received here that graded 
No. 4, 

Wheat is given preference over other 
grains in shipments from the country, 
particularly in sections where it is wanted 
especially by the millers for immediate 
use. It is understood that a new order 
has been issued by the railway committee 
of the National Defense Board to give 
corn preference in most of the leading 
corn belt states, so that the soft corn can 
be rushed to market. 

J. Barrington White, senior partner in 
the milling firm of White, Tompkins & 
Courage, Ltd., London, Eng., was in Chi- 
cago all of last week, having been commis- 
sioned by the British government to visit 
this country to gather information con- 
cerning the milling of corn and oats and 
the necessary machinery to be used in such 
operations. The intention is to manufac- 
ture corn foods in the United States for 
use abroad, preferring to ship the manu- 
factured product rather than the corn to 
be manufactured in England. 


Business Outlook Good 

Business conditions throughout the 
United States as of Oct. 23 were highly 
satisfactory, the Federal Reserve Board 
announced in its monthly bulletin. Labor 
conditions were unsatisfactory, the situa- 
tion in some of the reserve districts being 
reported as discouraging. The reports 
were virtually unanimous from all 12 dis- 
tricts that the outlook for increasing busi- 
ness and satisfactory conditions was ex- 
cellent. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkeez, Wis., Nov. 10.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 6,500 
this week, representing 54 per cent. of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned. out 7,000, or 58 per cent; 
a year ago mills with the same capacity 
turned out 7,500, or 53 per cent. e rye 
flour production this week was 2,500 bbls, 
against 3,400 last week. 

Flour inquiry was good. Mills are sold 
ahead, and were not able to book much, 
owing to the poor car service. Demand 
was good from all sections. The produc- 
tion would be increased if more wheat was 
available. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $11.10@11.20, and 
straight at $10.80, all in cotton. Clears 
were in good demand, with millers sold 
ahead and plenty of loading orders on 
hand. 

Kansas straight was in good demand. 
Bakers bought moderately well, and gro- 
cery trade was Jobbers have small 
stocks on hand. Offerings from the South- 
west were light. 

Rye flour in excellent demand. Millers 
are operating half-time, and if more cars 
were available would grind to capacity. 
Pure is quoted at $9.50@9.90, and country 
blends are offered at $8.35 for dark and 
$8.90@9 for white, all in cotton. There 
was a good demand from the East and the 
Southwest. State and local business was 


Corn meal was in good demand. Prices 
were held firm at $5.09 for both yellow 
and white in 100-Ib cotton sacks. Grits 
were in demand at- $5.10 and corn flour 
at $5.35, in 100-lb sacks. Mills are oper- 
ating full time. 

Millfeed demand was good for all 
grades for prompt shipment. Both bran 
and middlings were advanced 50c ton. 
The best trade was from the central states 
and near-by points. Eastern demand slow, 
except for transit feed, which sold readily 
at good prices. Offerings from northwest- 
ern country mills were light. Shippers 
have considerable coming from mills for 
first half of November shipment, and are 
not anxious to buy much until old stuff is 
cleaned up. Hominy feed was in good de- 
mand, but offerings light. 

The state trade in millfeed was good in 
mixed cars with flour. Country dealers 
do not care to buy much in straight car- 
loads at present prices, as farmers are 
feeding oats and low-grade barley, and 
sales have dropped off, owing to the high 
prices asked. Fancy wheat screenings 
i in demand, but low-grades were very 

uli. 

Milling wheat was in excellent demand. 
Millers want more, and stocks on hand 
are light. Government prices prevail. 


NOTES 


The Milwaukee Grain Commission Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capi- 


tal by P. C. and C. C. Kamm, and G. W. - 


Kruse. 


Buntrock & Kronits, Embarrass, have 
installed feed-grinding equipment in their 
elevator, and expect also to manufacture 
buckwheat and graham flour and corn 
meal. 


Nearly 75,000 of approximately 92,000 
families in Milwaukee County have signed 
the food conservation pledge circulated by 
= Milwaukee County Council of De- 

ense. 


The Lomira (Wis.) Elevator Co. has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital, 
by Joseph F. Stroub, and D. M. and L. P. 
Rosenheimer, who recently purchased the 
Henry Grantmann elevator. 


Public statements by members of the 
Milwaukee County Council of Defense in- 
dicate that the retail price of flour in Mil- 
waukee is much higher than is warranted 
by the wholesale schedules. It is said that 
retailers are making as high as $2 bbl 
profit. 


An ordinance granting the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. the 
right to build a new sidetrack in Com- 
merce Street to serve the Atlas Flour 
Mills, owned and operated by Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., has been passed by 
the Common Council. 


William H. Horton has disposed of a 
half interest in the Delavan (Wis.) Roller 
Mill to his brother, George Horton, who 
will assume an active part in its man- 
agement. The flour-milling department is 
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now ding at capacity. The firm name 
of Horton & Horton has been adopted. 
Country millers in southern Wisconsin 
have been unusually busy the past week or 
10 days 5 the rush of business from 
farmers. Fall farmwork is coming’ to a 
close, and unfavorable weather afforded 
farmers an opportunity to bring their 
grains to the mills to- be converted into 
feed. 

In response to a warning from Wash- 
ington, every flour mill, elevator and 
plant devoted to manufacturing or han- 
dling foodstuffs made from grain has add- 
ed more guards to prevent vandalism or 
incendiarism during the present emer- 
gency, and surrounded them with illumi- 
nation at night. 

The Hirt Bros. Milling Co., Antigo, 
hopes to start its new flour mill this month. 
The electric power installation aggregates 
155 h-p. Over 150 electric lights are’ be- 
ing installed, so that night and day pro- 
duction may be carried on. The mill at 
Deerbrook will be abandoned when the 
new one is completed. 

H. N. Wutson. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvILteE, Tenn., Nov. 10.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast has fallen off 
this week, but is still above the normal, 
compared with several years. Last year 
the mills had an active run through No- 
vember, but it is usual for a general let-up 
to come about the middle of this month, 
with a resumption soon after the first of 
the year. 

No local wheat is being moved, except to 
the small unlicensed mills that are paying 
considerably more for the grain than the 
large mills can pay under the Food Ad- 
ministration regulations. 

Definite reports have not yet been re- 
ceived, but the general impression is that 
there has been a good increase in the 
acreage planted in wheat in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. Lack of moisture has prevent- 
ed wheat from properly germinating, and 
little of it is coming up yet. 

Prices at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $10.75@11; standard or regu- 
lar patents, $10.25@10.50, mainly $10.30@ 
10.40; long patents, 15¢c under standard; 
low-grades, 30@50c under standard. 

Rehandlers are short on supplies of Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours, with market un- 
changed. Quotations: spring wheat pat- 
ents, 140 Ibs jute, delivered Nashville, 
$10.75@11.10; hard winter patents, $10.65 
@10.90. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 168,120 bbls, had an output 
this week of 137,663, or 81.2 per cent of 
capacity. This compared with 140,663 
bbls and 79 per cent last week, 81.5 the 
same week last year, 71.8 in 1915, 63.7 in 
1914, 57.3 in 1913 and 56.1 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 10 Nov. 3 

WhO, BOW cscs svevcdes 17,200 22,800 

Whent, BOW cvccccciscce 315,000 390,880 

COPM, DUB cecevcecccvces 34,800 36,600 

GOO WED cccdacccsc cece 1,104,000 1,109,760 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 184 cars. 

E. M. Kelly, of Nashville, chairman of 
the Southeastern Milling Division of the 
Food Administration, has returned from 
a conference at Chicago. 

Western Kentucky millers have organ- 
ized an association, composed of members 
from Russellville, Auburn and Franklin, 
and will endeavor to enroll others. 

Millfeed continues to show an advance, 
with better demand. Quotations: wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, $33.50 
@35 ton; standard middlings, $45@48. 

Joseph Leonard Hayes, son of F. EF. 
Hayes, treasurer of the Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville, was killed in an accident 
on the aviation field at Fort Sill, Okla. 
He was 22 years old. 

The Batesville (Ark.) Flour & Feed 
Mill, with $18,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated, with H. C. Wade president, 
J. W. Williamson vice-president and man- 
ager, and James F, Wade secretary- 
treasurer. The company will enlarge its 


plant. 
Joun Lerrer. 
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EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


The most important announcement of 
the week affecting the milling business was 
that millers would be permitted to figure 
the excess profits tax for 1917 into the cost 
of manufacture and distribution. Here- 
tofore the understanding has been that all 
taxes except the excess profits tax should 
be included in the cost. 

There now remain but three months to 
make this entry for the year, as returns 
to the government will be for the year 
1917. ‘This means that the millers are to 
have the twenty-five cents allowed as a net 
and not a gross profit for milling, and the 
new ruling seems to be in accord with the 
intent of this provision. Word to the 
above effect was passed around among 
Toledo millers following the conference of 
the Milling Division of the United States 
Food Administration in Chicago this week. 


GOVERNMENT BUSINESS 


Nearly all the larger mills are more or 
less occupied with government orders 
for export, some devoting as much as 
fifty per cent of their output to this pur- 
pose. The business is urgent, and it is 
regarded as a patriotic obligation for the 
mills to devote as much of their capacity 
as they can spare to government require- 
ments. With this large volume of output 
taken care of, relieving domestic markets 
of any surplus flour, a situation in milling 
is created probably never before paral- 
leled. 

Domestic demand remains keen and un- 
satisfied, with many buyers simply beg- 
ging for flour. Millers are assured an 
operating profit, and never before have 
run their mills under such favorable con- 
ditions. The excess demand thus created 
by the unlimited export requirements is 
practically equivalent to a nation-wide 
reduction in milling capacity. The trou- 
ble with milling has always been this ex- 
cess capacity, far beyond the consumptive 
needs of the country. Millers in passing 
judgment on the very favorable situation 
which has come to pass under the new 
regulations are apt to overlook that not a 
little credit belongs to this abnormal ex- 
port demand. 


TO STAVE OFF FLOUR FAMINE 

The importance of moving as much 
wheat as possible via. the lakes to central 
and eastern milling points before the close 
of navigation seems at last to be realized. 
This is now regarded as an important step 
to ward off a possible flour famine in east- 
ern markets when car shortage and con- 
gestion later might make it impossible to 
get forward wheat and flour all-rail from 
the Northwest. Therefore lake-port mills 
have some assurance of getting their 
necessary wheat supplies either from the 
Northwest or from Canada before the 
close of navigation. 


SMALL PACKAGES 


The doing away with flour packages be- 
low the eighth barrel meets with the ap- 
proval and indorsement of even those mill- 
ers who have a large volume of business 
of this character. It is recognized as a 
necessary war measure and, therefore, 
supported. It means a material reduction 
in the number of packers required and in 
costs. It will reduce the price to the con- 
Sumer, Small package users will buy in 
bulk and take the flour home in an ordi- 
nary grocer’s sack, as in the days before 
the advent of the branded package 


business, . 
It is understood that the regulations 
doing away with small pac concern 


only wheat flour, and will not apply to 





buckwheat, rye or corn meal. Indeed, it 
is part of the conservation programme to 
require the purchase and use of twenty- 
five per cent of these other products for 
mixing with wheat flour, when white flour 
is bought. 


POSITION OF BROKERS AND JOBBERS 


Since the announcement of regulations 
for brokers and jobbers, these members 
of the trade are showing much concern as 
to their position under the Food Admin- 
istration, and are clamoring for more 
definite information than has so far been 
available. The most concern is felt by 
brokers, and they are wondering if they 
are to be permitted to live. With the 
rising costs of doing business, many have 
felt that the brokerage business could no 
longer be conducted on the pre-war bro- 
kerage of ten cents, and that fifteen or 
twenty cents should be allowed. In fact, 
advance in brokerage fees had already 
been arranged in some cases and is pend- 
ing in many others. 

Furthermore, it is not -unusual to find 
some factors in the trade occupying the 
double réle of being both brokers and 
jobbers. They have been accustomed to 
buy flour outright, assuming as much re- 
sponsibility in transaction as any other 
purchaser, and reselling either to the re- 
tail or the jobbing trade. In the absence 
of a better term, those performing this 
double function have sometimes been de- 
scribed as jobbing brokers, but the name 
is more or less of a misnomer, as they are 
not properly brokers when acting as job- 
bers. If the idea is to eliminate two job- 
bers’ profits, possibly it may be arranged 
for a division of this profit where the flour 
passes through the hands of more than 
one jobber. 

In these cases the parties involved 
have not known whether to apply for a 
broker’s or a jobber’s license, and so far 
as is known at present they should apply 
for both. At the moment there is so much 
confusion on these points that official and 
authoritative information is earnestly 
sought. In some cases the very life of the 
business is at stake. Corfsiderable or- 
ganizations, involving much expense, have 
been built-up predicated on the usual way 
of doing business, and the parties perform 
a useful and legitimate function in the 
distribution of mill products. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Nov. 10 was 46,800, or 9714 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 45,800, or 95 per 
cent, last week, 32,400, or 6714 per cent, a 
year ago, 33,700, or 70 per cent, two years 
ago, and 29,700, or 62 per cent, three years 
a 


go. 

Business is good. All the mills are run- 
ning nearly to full capacity, and no 
change seems imminent. Many are obliged 
to turn down orders. Buyers say it is not 
at all unusual to receive wires from 
saying that they have no flour to offer. 
Brokers are experiencing trouble in get- 
ting all the flour they want, and many 
flour salesmen have been taken off the 
road. Bakers likewise are frequently at 
their wits’ end to find what flour they 
need, and are hardly able to accumulate 
any reserve stocks. 

Recently the movement of wheat has 
been so liberal that many millers have 
been obliged to give notice that they can- 
not receive any more. Their elevators are 
filled, or they have bought all their requi- 
sitions permit. The costs of the business 
have been mounting. It takes much more 
money, and money is not to be had at less 
than 5% per cent. The labor situation is 
causing trouble. Labor is scarce, costs 
more and is less efficient. 

The coal supply is most inadequate; 
many mills are running from hand to 
mouth on their coal supply, and sometimes 


have been obliged to shut down. If there 
is not difficulty in getting cars, there is 
always a threatening shortage just around 
the corner. Delayed deliveries due to 
traffic congestion are so common as scarce- 
ly to be commented upon. Nevertheless, 
with the effective co-operation which has 
been rendered by the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration, millers have 
been getting along remarkably well, all 
things considered. 
CROP CONDITIONS 

November so far has been making up 
with pleasant days for a cold and wet 
October which was very unfavorable to 
crops and resulted in producing much wet 
corn. Conditions are now favorable. Early 
sown wheat is up and looking well. 
Ohio state report recently issued estimates 
the wheat acreage for the state at 1,970,- 
758 acres, an increase of 182,732 over 1917. 
This is not so much as wanted, but per- 
haps was the best possible under the cir- 
cumstances. It was hoped that Ohio would 
put in an acreage that would assure a crop 
of 60,000,000 bus. 

The corn prospect shows a decline of 
five points by the report. An average of 
32 bus per acre is expected. Excess mois- 
ture in corn is common. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
acombined weekly capacity of 100,020 bbls, 
for the week ending Nov. 10 made 84,968, 
or 85 per cent of capacity, compared with 
83,524, or 84 per cent, last week, by 14 
mills of 99,960 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev, & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 


Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 


NOTES 

A. M. Tousley, flour broker and jobber, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in Minneapolis this 
week, 

E. N. Fairchild, president Cleveland 
(Ohio) Milling Co., called at this office 
Nov. 9. 

William Elward, sales agent for Ohio 
and Indiana for the C. S. Christensen Co., 
Madelia, Minn., with headquarters at Co- 
lumbus, called at this office this week. 

J. C. Abel, vice-president Cleveland 
(Ohio) Milling Co., has resigned his con- 
nection with that company, taking effect 
Nov. 1, and will engage in the flour and 
feed brokerage business in Cleveland. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Nov. 14. The meeting of the Ohio 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
Nov. 13. A record attendance at these 
meetings is expected. 

Harry W. Fish, who has been manager 
of the Marion (Ohio) National Mill Co. 
for several years, and who was formerly 
secretary of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, has accepted the management of 
Gwinn Bros. & Co., millers, Huntington, 
W. Va., and will assume his new duties 
Nov. 15. 





INDIANA 

Inptanapouis, Inv., Nov. 10.—Flour re- 
mains brisk in the majority of Indiana 
milling centers, though there was a notice- 
able let-down in domestic buying. Mills 
have been going full tilt in caring for 
government requirements, and some of 
the larger domestic buyers have not been 
getting all the goods they needed. There 
was a deluge of wheat all week in Indian- 
apolis, and those mills that have been 
handicapped by a grain shortage have 
ceased to complain. 

It has been something of a problem to 
look after the red tape of the government 
business and at the same time keep the 
home buyer in a cheerful mood. There are 
various offshoots from the flour sales to 
the government that have nettled the 
trade quite a bit, and the actual deals in 
flour cause little grumbling. Mills’ stocks 
are on the go as soon as placed in readi- 


The. 
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ness for shipment, and not much com- 
plaint is heard regarding shipping direc- 
tions or car facilities. 

Week-end chats with flour salesmen 
working out of Indianapolis indicate that 
they are up against the unique situation 
of trying to trim orders here and there in- 
stead of boosting business, as in former 
years, but no class of men are working in 
a more genuine spirit of harmony with 
conditions than the millers down this way. 

Indianapolis flour mills this week pro- 
duced 9,359 bbls flour, this production 
being almost identical with that of a week 
ago. There has been no quotable change 
in soft winter patents in jute, or in 
wheat. Corn millers are concerned in re- 
gard to the winter’s run, because of the 
oo loss of about 40,000,000 bus by 

rost. 

Millfeed remains active. Mixed feed, 
$33, bulk; bran, $83; middlings, $43.50. 

NOTES 

Twelve flouring mills and about that 
many grain elevators in the vicinity of La 
Fayette are co-operating with the Council 
of Defense in food conservation. 

Indianapolis bakers have lined up in 
favor of one wheatless day per week, or 
as many more as the government may sug- 
gest, and are urging their trade to use 
more rye bread. 

An echo of the recent wheat shortage at 
Evansville was heard here this week when 
three mills reported considerable wheat 
being héld back, and the government has 
been asked to allot these mills such wheat. 

The Belshaw (Ind.) Farmers’ & Glean- 
ers’ Elevator Co. has been organized, with 
$30,000 capital. Directors, B. F. Carlin, 
G. H. Ebert, Leroy Hayden, C. I. Strick- 
land, Henry Hathaway, M. Hayden and 
Lewis Childress. 

The Acme-Evans Co., of Indianapolis, 
has taken over the Enterprise flour mill 
at Milroy, Ind., and will begin to operate 
the plant immediately. The acquisition of 
this mill comes in handily, in view of the 
recent burning of one of the largest mills 
the Acme-Evans Co. operated in this city. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Corn Shipment Objections 


Many persons when asked to sign the 
card pledging themselves to follow out the 
directions and advice of the Food Admin- 
istration in the matter of food use have 
raised the question of why it is that corn, 
potato flour, and other foodstuffs which 
the Food Administrator asks them to sub- 
stitute for wheat, are not shipped to the 
allies so that they may make the substitu- 
tion, thereby making it unnecessary for 
the American people to cut down on their 
wheat consumption. 

The answer to this objection is con- 
tained in a statement issued by the Food 
Administration, which calls attention to 
the fact that European nations are already 
using from 20 to 50 per cent of corn, 
potato, and the other adulterants in the 
manufacture of their daily bread. The 
British government requires a 20 per cent 
adulteration in all wheat bread and will 
permit a maximum of 50 per cent. Adul- 
teration beyond 50 per cent, it has been 
found, does not make a healthful loaf. 

In the case of corn, it is pointed out 
that this commodity in the form of meal 
cannot be shipped, because it would spoil 
in transit. As to the whole grain, there 
is the objection that the people on the 
other side have no mills in which to grind 
it. Furthermore, corn bread cannot be 
baked successfully in bakeries, on which 
European people depend almost exclusive- 
ly for their bread. In addition, it does 
not keep well, and with the dearth of 
paper in Europe, it would be difficult for 
purchasers to carry it home. 





Hoover’s Warning 


In a newspaper report of the activities 
of spies in the East and the proposition to 
place the barred zone for enemy alicns 100 
miles back from the coast, the following 
appears: 

A statement made by Herbert Hoover, 
head of the Food Administration, in which 
he said that he was in possession of re- 
ports which indicated a nation-wide enemy 
plot to destroy food, was recalled, and it 
was pointed out that since Mr. Hoover 
made his announcement several disastrous 
fires which cost the United States and its 
allies great quantities of needed food had 
occurred in New York and other cities. 
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The flour situation in New York in some 
respects is slowly straightening out, but 
in others is still somewhat complicated. 
There.is no abundance of flour. Brands 
and grades are scarce, and delivery slow, 
partly due to the conditions surroundin 
mill shipments and partly to the rail 
question, but the trade is getting used to 
the circumstances and is ceasing to worry. 

It is steadily being driven home to every 
one that the production of flour is very 
large. Demand has been liberal, but the 
fact that mills in excess of 100 bbls are 
producing over 2,500,000 bbls per week 
throughout the country shows that the 
question of any scarcity of flour has en- 
tirely been settled. The production, if 
continued at this rate, would make a 
record for the year. 

What is most extraordinary is that, with 
this enormous output, the country eleva- 
tor and mill grain stocks have been slowly 
increasing for the last six weeks, showing 
that farmers all over the country are sell- 
ing freely. There appears to be a little 
dropping off in the country movement, but 
this is not surprising, in view of the fact 
that, cars are being needed for other pur- 
poses and the request of the country to 
furnish them for wheat cannot be met. 

Marketing has been rapid during the 
last two months, notwithstanding all the 
difficulties which have prevailed, and the 
percentage of the crop movement has been 
in excess of the estimated proportions 
which normally should be marketed dur- 
ing September and October. This cer- 
tainly does not show dissatisfaction with 
the farm price of wheat. A 

Receipts of flour here are increasing, 
and opinions are expr that the 
amount available will shortly be sufficient, 
including the local production, to meet the 
demand. There is, however, no reason to 
expect that at any time flour will not be 
distributed sparingly, and every effort 
used to encourage distribution of other 
grain products. 

The local mills are grinding heavily. 
The output is restricted somewhat below 
extreme capacity by the labor question, 
but they are adding a large amount of 
flour to the available supply distributed in 
New York. 

EXPORT BUYING 


The export demand for oats is less 
active, but there has been some business, 
and enough demand to keep a fairly firm 
tone to the market. The actual shipments 
have been disappointing, and the exports 
of 100,000,000 bus American oats this 
year possibly will not be obtained. 

There is a good demand for barley. 
Shipments have been liberal, and the 
movement from: farms has been liberal. 
The movement of rye for export is fairly 
good, but there appears to be a limit to the 
demand, as the allies are not used to han- 
dling it. 

SHIPPING CONDITIONS 


The freight room rates are almost pro- 
hibitive. As showing the extreme price 
being obtained, cotton is quoted at $9 per 
100 Ibs to Liverpool, compared with pre- 
war prices sometimes as low as I4c. 
Available room outside of the government 
requirements is extremely small. Often 
there is hope that some arrangement will 
be made to use vessels of other countries 
in the far eastern and South American 
trade, but so far nothing has been accom- 
plished in this direction. 


FLOUR MEN DISCUSS REGULATIONS 


At a well attended meeting held in the 
Produce Exchange last Friday, at which - 
all branches of the flour trade were repre- 


sented, the question of the regulation of 
profits was thoroughly threshed out, all 
sides of the matter being discussed. It 
was suggested that the trade be divided 
into groups and a maximum profit set for 
each, and this was the method adopted. 

The most discussion developed from the 
consideration of the jobbers’ position, who 
in many cases had to truck flour in small 
lots for long distances at a proportionately 
heavier cost than if the trucks were fully 
loaded, and in view of which jobbers felt 
that it was imperative that if they were to 
do business profitably the maximum profit 
permitted them should be sufficient to 
cover the cost of doing this small business. 

The result was a motion to the effect 
that brokers should be allowed 20c bbl 
commission, distributors a maximum profit 
of 35c bbl on carload lots and 50c on less 
than carload lots, while jobbers should be 
permitted a profit of $1 bbl above the cost 
of the flour. 

This meeting was only preliminary to 
the conference to be held on Monday be- 
tween Food Commissioner Williams and 
James F. Bell, chairman of the Millers’ 
Committee, and a committee of three ap- 
pointed by the Produce Exchange, repre- 
senting the three branches of the flour 
trade affected. 

The whole sense of the meeting was that 
the flour trade desired no undue’ profits, 
but only such protection in the matter of 
profits as would permit the carrying on of 
legitimate business on a basis that would 
meet with the approval of the government 
and permit.a safe margin to cover the or- 
dinary business risk. 


IN RECEIVER'S HANDS 


The All-Package Stores, a corporation 
operating ‘a chain of stores throughout the 
Metropolitan district, selling principally 
package goods, is in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. 

It is stated, however, by those in au- 
thority that this condition is only tempo- 
rary, and was caused, not by actual finan- 
cial stringency, but by internal dissen- 
tions; that some of the stockholders began 
to make trouble for the management, and 
it was re by those in control that the 
interests of all would be best served by 
bringing about a friendly receivership. 

The concern’s finances, according to the 
statement made by one of its directors, are 
apparently in good shape, as its liabilities 
are less than $200,000 and its assets some- 
thing over $250,000. 


NOTES 


J. F. Kroutil, president of the Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., was in New 
York last Thursday. 


The demand for corn flour is exceed- 
ingly strong. Prices for mill shipment 
range $4.25@4.65 per 100 lbs. 


Buckwheat flour is selling at the highest 
prices ever known, and is in very strong 
demand. One of the largest handlers of 
this product said he was in the market 
for 20 years, but could not buy it at $6 
per 100 Ibs bulk. The price at which mills 
are holding is .61,¢ Ib. 


’ Regardless of the continued heavy re- 
ceipts of flour at New York, the demand 
continues to increase. Stocks are extreme- 
ly limited, and mills are offering very 
little. Mill resentatives are complain- 
ing bitterly about the present conditions, 
as they are unable to come anywhere near 
meeting the demands of their trade. 


The War Trade Board has released the 
Dutch steamer Nieuw Amsterdam for a 
return trip across the Atlantic. The ves- 
sel soon will leave an American port, car- 
rying a cargo of package frei for 
Holland, 10,000 tons of corn for Bel- 
gian Relief and — oo 
refugees as passengers. Wire le ly 
needed for the. operation of Dutch coal 
mines will make up a-part of her cargo. 


BALTIMORE 

Bauttimoze, Mp., Nov. 10.—The whole 
flour trade seems to be very comfortable 
just now as to supplies, either on spot or 
to come forward, and much of the talk to 
the contrary is misleading and untrue. 
Prices were steady, and sales included a 
Minneapolis patent at $10.50, cotton, other 
spring patents up to $11, cotton, Kansas 

rt patent at and around $10.70, cotton, 
and winter straight, near-by and western, 
at $9.60@9.85, bulk. 


Springs at the close were, nominally: 
short patents, $11@11.15; standard 
brands, $10.75@10.90; long patents, 


straights and cut-straights, $10.40@ 10.65; 
first clears, $9.50@10; second clears, $8.50 
@9,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, and 
20c more in wood. 

Soft winters were nominally quoted, at 
the close: patents, -$10.50@10.65, wood, 
20c less in sacks, 50c less in bulk or buy- 
er’s package; straights, near-by and 
western, $9.60@9.85, bulk or buyer’s sacks, 
15c more in second-hand sacks, 30c more 
in new cottons, or more in wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: short patents, 
$10.75@11; long patents and straights, 
$10.50@10.65; clears, $9.40@9.90,—98-lb 
ar or 140-lb jutes, or 20c more in 
wi 


City mills found trade excellent, do- 
mestic and export, and ran full time. They 
made no change in prices of either flour or 
feed. . 

Receipts of flour for the week, 45,958 
bbls;. destined for export, 20,299. 


NOTES 


Number of vessels bound for Baltimore, 
78; number now in port, 48. 


Grain exports from here this week were 


246,468 bus—233,697 corn and 12,771 rye. © 


William H. Hayward was in New York 
Thursday and Friday on Milling Division 
business. 

James S. Woodside, a retired member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, died at his 
home in this city last evening. 

Receipts of new southern corn from Oct. 
29 to Nov. 10, 898 bus; year .ago, 1,548. 
Range of prices this season, $1.65@2.15; 
last year, $1.02@1.17. 

Lewis Blaustein, millers’ agent and 
flour jobber, Baltimore and New York, 
has returned from an extended trip 
through the West and Northwest. 

H. L. Welch, local representative 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., who has 

n laid up as a result of an automobile 
accident, has returned to business. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Nov. 10, 1,155,238 bus; same 
time last year, 1,164,859. Range of prices 
this week, $1.90@2.12; last year, $1.25@ 
1,92. 

Friction in chuting hominy from the 
grinding floor to the bagging-room caused 
a slight fire last Tuesday at the plant of 
the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., corn 
millers, 

The Terminal Warehouse Co., storage 
for flour arriving via the Pennsylvania 
Lines, has acquired water front property 
which it will improve with a one-story 
warehouse and wharf. 

Notice has been posted on ’change to the 
effect that John T. Fahey & Co., grain 
exporters, have laid an attachment against 
10 cars of rye unloaded in Port Covington 
elevator, account of E. L. Wellman, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The Baltimore office of the Grain Cor- 
poration gives notice that “beginning Nov. 
10, 1917, deliveries will be accepted up to 
11:30 a.m. on Saturdays, by Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, instead of 
noon, as formerly.” 

James Gustavus Whiteley, Belgian con- 
sul at Baltimore, is reported to have been 
made commander of the Order of Leopold 
II by King Albert, in recognition of his 
distinguished services to gium and to 
the Belgian special mission which visited 
the United States last summer. 

The steamship Rochester, owned by. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., and running 
between Baltimore and British ports, was 
reported sunk by a submarine Nov. 2 while 
coming this way. She was formerly the 


Yaguez, built at’ Ecorse, Mich., in 1919, 


and was 247 feet long and registered 2,551 
tons gross. 

It is stated that Samuel Shapiro, a local 
customs broker and f forwarder, 
and representing F. H. & Co., mill- 
ers’ export agents, New York, has been 
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appointed by the Food Administration to 


handle at Baltimore the of food- 
stuffs for the Milling Di of the Ad- 
ministration and for the Wheat Export 
Co., Inc. 

Some millers’ agents in this section are 
— the bang of advancing their 
charge for selling flour from 10c to 1c 
bbl, and it is said a few of them have 
already made the change; but the leaders 
in the local market, the men who do the 
business, refuse to consider the proposi- 
tion, regarding it as unwise, inopportu::e 
and unpatriotic, with the country at war 
and retrenchment the battle-cry. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burratg, N. Y., Nov. 10.—In order to 
prevent another flour-buying craze on tlie 
part of householders, the mills have de- 
cided to give the retail grocer all the flour 
he asks for from today on, and it is cer- 
tain by the close of next week they will 
cry ——_ 

The public here, a month ago, ran wild 
when sugar became a little scarce, and tlic 
result is a bare market, as many bouglit 
more than was needed. A week ago there 
was talk of salt being hoarded up for an 
advance, and a rush was made to get in a 
supply of that article. This cleaned up 
the stocks of retailers, some buyers taking 
enough to last a year or two. Now it is 
matches. The corner grocer is being driven 
to distraction by his customers, and is un- 
able to supply the demand at the moment. 

This is the first week that the mills have 
had enough wheat to keep the machinery 
humming, and next week it would be no 


' surprise to record the largest output of 


flour in the history of the milling business 
in Buffalo. 

The mills are not taking new orders to 
any extent, being determined to supply 
the urgent calls, and it is the general opin- 
ion that inside of two weeks the howls 
from buyers will have subsided. 

Patents seem to be mostly wanted, and 
clears next. Low-grades are also picking 
up, and the mills are getting cleaned, al- 
though it is difficult to get the prices 
quoted. 

The mills are distributing flour to cus- 
tomers most in need of it, and not giving 
one buyer a chance to hog it. Shipments 
are being cut down to about one-quarter 
of the amount asked for, with a promise 
that more will follow. 

Winter wheat millers have only a lim- 
ited pena to offer, with a good demand 
for all grades. Short winter is quoted at 
$10.75, standard at $10.50 and pastry at 
$10.30, cotton 14’s, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour, steady, with some improve- 
ment in demand, and offerings are liberal. 
No. 1 sells at $10.50, straight at $9.45 and 
= at $9.05, in cotton ¥,’s, track, Buf- 

0. 

Millfeeds are very strong, with an active 
demand. Bran seems to be preferred, but 
other feeds are working out to the extent 
of the offerings. Spot feeds sell at a 
premium, and the mills have nothing ex- 
cept possibly in mixed cars. The opinion 
is that the and for feeds will increase, 
and that in spite of the heavy production, 
prices will easily be powrrese Ay 

While the have sold for 30 days’ 
shipment, dealers seem to have an idea 
that they can sell for 10 days, and a nuin- 
ber of that class of traders are clamoring 
for shipment on that basis. With the 
mills turning down bids for bran and 
middlings at quotations, these orders \ ill 
not be filled. Red dog is strong and 
scarce, 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher, and 
most mills have quit grinding, owing to the 
scarcity of corn, and light demand. Hom- 
iny feed is higher for spot, and $10 lcss 
for new-corn is. Gluten feed scarce 
and higher. Oil meal firm; fair demand, 
and offerings light. 

Kafir corn and buckwheat sold at $3.50 
per 100 lbs bulk, track, Buffalo, There 
were sales of dirty barley screenings at 
$20 ton, and black oats at 54c bu. 

Buckwheat flour is held at $6 per 100 
Ibs, delivered Buffalo. 

Rolled oats active and firm. Oat hulls 
dull and only steady. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 162,700 bbls, represent- 
ing 98 per cent of me pee compared 
with 100,200, or 60 per cent, last weck, 
131,300, or 79 per cent, in 1916, 165,500, or 
99 per cent, in 1915, 116,600, or 85 per 
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cent, in 1914, and 123,300, or 90 per cent, 
in 1913. i 
NOTES 

Receipts of flour continue light, 149,000 
bbls, compared with 295,000 last year. 

C. E. Dingwall, feed and grain dealer, 
Milwaukee, was in Buffalo this week. 

John D. Shanahan, connected with the 
Grain = in New York, was on 
‘change y- 

Receipts of wheat at this port for the 
week were 3,179,720 bus, nearly all from 
Canada, compared with 2,861,000 a year 
ago. 

Owing to the tug firemen’s strike, 
vessels went to elevators which could 
easily be reached without the aid of tugs. 
This created some trouble but, luckily, 
there was no rush of grain, and everything 
was unloaded. 

‘he Erie Canal closed today, so far as 
tidewater shipments are concerned. It has 
had the poorest season on record. The 
figures will not show more than 950,000 
bus grain moved, compared with 5,500,000 
last year and over 6,000,000 in 1915. 

From all indications there will be a 
big fleet of grain-laden vessels here this 
winter. The wheat will begin to move as 
soon as Ore can no longer be handled. 
Elevator owners, however, doubt that the 
capacity of their houses will be filled as 
full as usual at the close of the season. 

E. BanGasser. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 10.—A sale of 3,000 
bbls spring patent was reported today by 
a millers’ agent, the first for several days. 
The prices obtained were $11.10 bbl in cot- 
ton for short patent and $10.85 in cotton 
for standard. This flour is to be distrib- 
uted among several buyers in order to 
make the shipment go as far as possibie. 

The spot flour situation is serious. No 
one has any quantity on hand, and pros- 
pects are not bright for getting any sur- 
plus in the immediate future. Receipts 
are fairly but they are absorbed 
upon arrival, as practically all the flour is 
already sold. 

So urgent are buyers that they readily 
and eagerly pay premiums of 50c@$1.50 
bbl for lots of bread flour on spot or close 
by. About all the cars arriving are loaded 
to their capacity of 310 bbls, or 60,000 Ibs, 
which is the minimum for flour and feed. 
One car arrived with 70,000 Ibs flour. 

Many of the big distributors have prac- 
tically no flour, or so little that they are 
not offering to the public but are helping 
out their particular customers by letting 
them have a few 4% sacks from time to 
time. Very few are selling by the barrel, 
in wood. Some of the retailers are put- 
ting the flour in 5-lb packages and selling 
it at 10¢ Ib, or practically $20 bbl, a hand- 
some profit over the cost to them. 

The shortage of sugar is having its 
effect upon bakers, who use so much in the 
making of cakes and pies. Many of the 
smaller ones have vanced the pri 
of these products, while in some in- 
stunces the substitution of other sweeten- 
ing matter is noticeable in the baked prod- 
uct. One result, however, of the 
shortage. in both flour and sugar, is that 
the consumer is beginning to realize that 
waste must be eliminated and that war 
conservation really means something. 

Prices are practically unchanged. Some 
of the Minneapolis mills are offering at 
low figures, but state that they really 
have no flour to offer. The whole market 
is a nominal one, so far as mill shipment 
is concerned, The trade will pay any price 
within reason to get the goods, 


NOTES 


The Puritan Flour Co., 10 Milk Street, 
Boe recently was formed, with $10,000 
capital. r 


Frank J. Ludwig, of the Charles M. Cox 

Co., Boston, has been elected a director of 
‘he Chamber of Commerce, to serve until 
May, 1918. He served on the board from 
1914 to 1916, besides being active in the 
committee work of the chamber. 
_ Frank C, Hu of the a 
ing firm of P. J, O’Toole ay wath goa 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
died at his home in Dorchester, Nov. 8. 
lle entered the grain g business 
a oe ee Bingham, 
and was exceptionally posted on ex- 
port grain matters, 

At a meeting of the grain board of the 


Chamber of Commerce, a committee com- 
of Frank J. Ludwig, chairman, 
— id and A . 3 = MacDonald, Ke I. 
an . K. Tapper, was a int- 
ed to solicit such wating will nt it 
thoroughly representative of the flour, 
feed and grain trade of New England. 
The committee will also act as a clearing- 
house for the dissemination of informa- 
tion relative to the federal regulations 
affecting food administration. 


Louis W. DePass. 





; PHILADELPHIA 

Purapetpuia, Pa., Nov. 10.—The gen- 
eral market for flour ruled steady during 
the week. Demand was fair, but.not quite 
so active as recently noted for spot goods, 
and buyers showed more reluctance in 
paying the premium asked in some cases 
for flour on the spot. 

S clears were in small supply and 
firmly held on a basis of $10.75@11, wood. 
Patent was in fair request and steady, 
with offerings only moderate on a basis 
of $11.75@12.25, wood, with $12 to 12.25 
the general asking price, although occa- 
sional sales were reported during the week 
at a slight premium over outside rates. 

There was a continued good demand for 
forward shipment, and Kansas mills were 
generally very firm in their views. Clears 
were quoted at $9.75@10.25, and patent 
at $10.75@11.25, wood. . 

Spring clears were held on a basis of 
$9.75@10 and patent at $10.55@11, both 
wood. While advices from outside points 
indicate that wheat is moving with more 
freedom to the various terminals and the 
output of the mills appears to be of very 
fair proportions, there has not been any 
decided increase in offerings for ship- 
ment. Mill agents here, while occasionally 
able to put some business through, are still 
far from satisfied, and it is becoming more 
evident that business done at present, 
which is practically on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, will prevail for some time to come. 

Soft winter flours are in fair supply and 
demand on a basis of $10.25@10.50, wood, 
for straight. 

; NOTES 

The grist mill of Harry Fisher, Adams- 
town, Pa., burned Theemdier Loss, $10,000. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 25,233,- 
361 bus, against 34,926,523 for the same 
time last year. 

An increased acreage has been sown to 
wheat and rye in this state this fall, espe- 
cially in the northern tier of counties. 

The old grist mill at St. John, near 
Hazelton, Pa., idle for more than 25 years 
has been reopened by L. G. Williams. 
Since the suspension of the mill, farmers 
from the near-by valleys took their grain 
to Berwick. 

At a meeting held on the exchange floor 
on Noy. 5, a rule was adopted requiring 
the seller to pay the war revenue tax on 
freight transportation of grain or other 
commodities bought on the Philadelphia 
rate or delivery basis. 

4 Samvuet S. Danrets. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The Roch- 
ester mills did a big business in spring 
flour this week. received a liberal 
supply of wheat, and ran full time. It 
was the best week, so far, on the new crop. 
If wheat arrivals continue as heavy as this 
week, the mills will be assured of a steady 
run, as they have plenty of orders on their 
books. 

Spot flour firm. Sales of spring patents 
were made at $11.25@11.35, wood, ‘ton, 
and buyers were glad to get the flour at 
those prices. Local trade was fairly good 
at $11.20@11.30, wood. The big mills are 
sold ahead at the above prices. There was 
a good demand for clears, and mills had 
no trouble selling all they made, at $10.35 
@10.50, wood, ton. Low-grade met 
with strong demand, Boston paying $6.50, 
jute, Boston, for all it could get. 

Winter wheat mills had a steady run. 
Mills here are sold ahead to the limit, 
while country mills have been handi- 
capped by light offerings of winter wheat. 

les of stra were made by local mills 
at $10.40, wood, Boston. Rochester bak- 


ers and grocers paid $10.50@ 10.80, wood, . 


for small lots. 

Rye flour was slightly easier, sales being 
made down to $10, wood, Boston, the low 
mark on this crop. Demand was good, but 
mills are sold ahead and turned down 
orders. Graham flour sold at recent prices, 
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while entire wheat flour brought $10.65@ 
10.75, wood, Boston. 

Millfeeds were strong all week under a 
demand which absorbed all offerings. 
Spring bran brought $87.50@38, in 100’s, 
Boston, and and quick shipments 
were wanted by most buyers. Spring 
middlings brought $51@52.50. Winter 
bran and middlings were in demand at 
fitm prices. Rochester paid $44@45, in 
100’s, for rye feed. 

THE OUTPUT 

The flour output of the Rochester mills 
this week was 16,800 bbls, of which 13,000 
were spring wheat flour. This represented 
83 per cent of capacity, compared with 
13,800, or 68 per cent, last week, 13,000, 
or 64 per cent, last year, and 18,300, or 91 
per cent, two years ago. 


NOTES 
Shortage of flour in Syracuse was re- 
ported this week, small bakers feeling the 
pinch. Wholesalers attributed the light 
supplies to transportation difficulties. 
Robert M. Hamer, a baker, of Syracuse, 
was found guilty of failing to register, 
June 5, and of making seditious remarks 
against the government, and sentenced to 
serve eight months in the penitentiary. 
W. H. Duffet, president of J. A. Hinds 
& Co., was in Boston this week to see his 
Son Wayne, who left Friday night for the 
aviation station at Pensacola, Fla. The 
young man had been taking a course in 
aviation at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. > 
A special meeting of wholesale grocers 
was held this week in Syracuse to discuss 
the Food Administration’s ruling and re- 
strictions on prices and profits. Pending 
receipt of the new licenses under which 
all jobbing concerns doing a business in 
excess of $100,000 will be operated, local 
wholesalers are uncertain as to the extent 
of the limitations placed on their opera- 
tions. R. J. ATKrns. 





Balanced Feed Ration 

Will A. Hall, manager International 
Sugar Feed Co., Memphis, Tenn., and a 
director of the Sweet Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, delivered an address on 
the “Balanced Ration” at the recent con- 
vention of the Southern Logging Associa- 
tion at New Orleans. 

Mr. Hall in his opening remarks said he 
did not intend to force any dry facts upon 
his audience, but wanted to solicit their 
co-operation in the proper feeding of do- 
mestic animals. 

He quoted from an article by Professor 
E. V. McCollum, of the University of 





J. B. Edgar, President The Sweet Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association 


Wisconsin, in which was stated that, re- 
gardless of what the term “balanced ra- 
tion” has mean in the past, scientific feed- 
ers maintain that animals cannot thrive 
unless the foods they eat contain a cer- 
tain portion of what is known as fat and 
water solubles.- They cannot maintain 
growth and live on any of the grains alone. 

Professor Henry, one of the most popu- 
lar scientists on feed and feeding, gives 
the following definition of a balanced 
ration: “It is the feed or combination of 
feeds furnishing the several nutrients, 
crude protein, carbohydrates and fat in 
such’ proportions as will properly and 





495 


without excess nourish a given animal for 
24 hours. A maintenance ration is one 
that furnishes enough, but no more, of 
each of these nutrients that is required to 
maintain a given resting animal so that it 
will neither gain nor lose in weight.” 

Mr. Hall believed that, in logging 
camps, horses and mules should be fed 
three times a day and oxen twice. He 
thought the idea of feeding the animals hay 
in the middle of the day was a mistake, as 
a little grain at noon could be digested 
more quickly. The ox should have the same 





P. M. Birmingham, Secretary The Sweet 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association 


palatable feed as the horse or mule, in 
such proportions as its strength demands, 
and in addition more forage to fill its 


manifold stomach. 


One point not to be overlooked is that 
plant life contains elements which make 
animal life, and the proper bringing to- 
gether of these nutrients is not a hap- 
hazard proposition. Another point is the 
digestibility of the feed. If corn, oats, 
and barley were sold at the same price, 
and if certain animals would digest one of 
them and derive greater benefit from that 
one grain, it would be inconsistent to feed 
it another grain, even if it were cheaper. 

He said cottonseed meal had been much 
abused, due to overfeeding, or perhaps on 
account of not having been properly com- 
bined with bulkier materials. If it were 
used in connection with a light, bulky car- 
bohydrate, it would serve a greater pur- 
pose, being balanced up with a suitable 
carrying body. This is what is meant by 
balanced rations. Feed one hog on corn 
alone, and another of equal size and 
health on a balanced ration of same com- 
modity and protein concentrates, and it 
would prove that the hog fed on corn alone 
would cost twice the amount for every 
pound as the one fed on a balanced ra- 
tion. 

Mr. Hall did not wish to discuss the 
merits or demerits of any particular feed, 
but mentioned a vital point in connec- 
tion with the proper utilization of feed 
and food stuffs. Under present war con- 
ditions European countries are short about 
600,000,000 bus wheat, and this deficiency 
must be supplied by this country. Even 
though corn meal and oats feed should 
cost as much as flour, they could be readily 
utilized here to good advantage and let the 
wheat go to the boys who are fighting in 
the trenches. He said every time molasses, 
cottonseed meal, alfalfa meal, cottonseed 
hulls, peanut hay, peanut meal, etc., were 
substituted for corn and oats in the ration 
for animals, that much actual grain was 
saved. 

Professor McCollum is authority for the 
statement that, to balance a ration prop- 
erly, 60 per cent should be grain and the 
balance leaves derived from palatable 
plants. It may be possible to take a ra- 
tion of 40 per cent corn, 20 per cent oats, 
20 per cent bran and 20 per cent leaves, 
and get results, This, of course, is rating 
bran as equal to that portion of grain. 
When grain is mentioned, no particular 
variety of seeds is meant, but a feed of 
equal strength, containing the same nu- 
trients as corn, oats and barley. These 
nutrients can be derived from cottonseed 
meal, linseed oil meal, molasses, alfalfa 
and other feeding commodities. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 48,800 bbls, 
was 41,845, or 89 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 38,575, or 82 per cent, 
last week, 28,678, or 70 per cent, a year 
ago, 25,496, or 62 per cent, two years ago, 
and 18,375, or 45 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 45,700, or 80 
against 39,750, or 69 per cent, last week, 
51,242, or 89 per cent, a year ago, and 
32,271, or 63 per cent, two years ago, 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Soft wheat flour sales still are confined 
to local territory, where there is a fairly 
steady demand. Offerings of Montana 
hard wheat flours on a parity with soft 
wheat flours are causing increased com- 
petition. All mills are, as a rule, adhering 
pretty closely to the basis of $10.20 bbl 
for family patents in 49-lb cottons, and 
with the high price fixed for Pacific Coast 
wheats, today’s increase of $3 per 1,000 
for 98-lb cotton sacks, increased wages 
and various other items of expense, the 
mills do not see their way to make much, 
if any, decrease in soft wheat flours to 
meet the hard wheat flour competition. 

Shipping conditions to California are 
becoming more and more difficult on ac- 
count of car shortage on the Southern 
Pacific Railway and the difficulties of ob- 
taining water space. The coastwise ship 
service has been seriously curtailed by the 
requisitioning of the larger ships by the 
government, and large amounts of flour 
destined for California are accumulating 
for dispatch. 

Interior mills still have difficulty in 
meeting the price competition of central 
states mills in the southern and southeast- 
ern markets, particularly that of small 
mills. After supplies of wagon wheat 
available for these small mills are ex- 
hausted and when they will have to absorb 
the freight haul on wheat from outside 
points, it is believed that the prices will 
advance in southern markets to a point 
where flour can be worked from eastern 
Washington and Oregon. 

Hard wheat flour quotations are gen- 
erally 10c bbl lower than a week ago. 
Montana mills are offering first patents 
on track here as low as $10.20 bbl, the 
prevailing range being $10.20@10.30. Quo- 
tations on first patent by western North 
Dakota mills are $11.15 bbl, and*by east- 
ern North Dakota mills $11.40 on track 
here, in 98-lb cottons. 

Millfeed continues in keen demand, both 
locally and from all points on the Pacific 
Coast as far south as San Diego. Mills 
are far behind in filling orders, and are 
absolutely unable to meet the demand. 
Local bran to jobbers is quoted at $29 
ton, and shorts $32. 


THE WHEATLESS DAY 


Seattle bakers, restaurants, clubs and 
many households observed Wednesday 
strictly as a wheatless day, and will do so 
hereafter even more generally. The ef- 
fect on the bakery trade was to increase 
sales to a considerable extent, bakers sell- 
ing larger quantities of graham and rye 
bread and other substitutes for white 
bread than their regular sales of the lat- 
ter. Sales of graham and rye flour to 
bakers have shown a marked increase, 
many households buying bakery products 
instead of king new substitutes for 


white flour bread at home. 

The demand for corn flour has been so 
great that the town is practically cleaned 
up on this product. Most of the substi- 
tutes used by bakers for wheat flour cost 


per cent of capacity, - 


approximately the same, and _ prices 
charged by bakers for loaves made from 
the various substitutes were the same as 
for wheat flour bread. Graham flour is 
quoted at $9.80@10 bbl, rye flour $10 for 
old-crop product, and corn flour $12, New- 
crop rye and corn flours will probably 
show some reduction from the above quo- 
tations. 


MINIMUM CAR LOADING 


The order of the Milling Division of the 
Food Administration of Oct. 31 that all 
shipments of flour and feed by mills are 
subject to an absolute car minimum of 
60,000 Ibs is understood by the mills here 
to apply only to shipments on orders taken 
subsequent to that date. The mills are 
generally complying with this require- 
ment. Certain mills, however, are not, 
and are rendering themselves liable to 
serious consequences. 


NOTES 


A 50-bbl mill is projected at Lyle, 
Wash. 

Plans are being perfected for the con- 
struction of a large bulk-grain elevator at 
Tekoa, Wash. 

O. D. Fisher, general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, left for the 
East yesterday. 

The first unit of 300 bbls capacity of the 
new mill of the Weiser (Idaho) Milling & 
Elevator Co. has begun operating. 

No. 2 feed barley is quoted at $51 ton; 
No. 2 western feed oats, $49; 38-lb eastern 
white clipped oats, $45.50; No. 3 yellow 
corn, December shipment, $54. 

While currently stated that 10,000,000 
bus wheat have been shipped from the 
Pacific Northwest by rail east, no such 
shipments have so far been made. 

The embargo on shipments of wheat to 
coast terminals is still in force, and no 
wheat is being received except that loaded 
or in transit before the placing of the 
embargo. 

The government has arranged for the 
shipment from the Pacific Coast by water 
of some of the flour purchased by it on 
account of the allies. One ship will begin 
loading very shortly at a North Pacific 
Coast port, and the second one at another 
port somewhat later. 

The Food Administration is granting 
permits for the export of flour to Central 
and South America, and some business is 
being worked. On account of the uncer- 
tainty of the dates of sailings and the en- 
forcement of the 30-day shipment regula- 
tion, business is very difficult to work. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co., of Seattle, 


has brought suit against the Equity Co-. 


operative Association, at Great Falls, 
Mont., to recover $2,975 damages for 
breach of contract for the sale to the plain- 
tiff of 30 cars of Montana white feed oats, 
alleged to-have been purchased at $2.65 
per 100 Ibs, only 10 cars of which have 
been shipped. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 10.—There 
is only a moderate demand for flour, and 
mills and jobbers have no difficulty in 
meeting the requirements of their trade. 
Jobbers report business as a hand-to- 
mouth proposition, with no large sales 
being reported. Local mills are un- 
changed at $10.80 bbl for top patents, 
98’s, cotton. 

A number of interior California mills 
are quite active in introducing a blend of 
wheat and barley flour for family trade, 
which in some parts of the state is meet- 
ing with considerable success. It retails 
at about $1.50 bbl under straight wheat 
flour. 

North coast mills are offering blue-stem 
patents at $10.25@10.40 bbl, and cut-offs 
at $9.50@9.75, 98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. Hard wheat flour is- un- 








changed at $11.40@11.60 for Kansas first 
patents and $11.10@11.30 for Montana 
first patents; Montana first clear, $10.20. 

Millfeed is somewhat weaker. Consid- 
erable has been shipped all-rail from 
northern points during the last week or 
two, which has tended to reduce the mar- 
ket $1@2 ton. Bran is now selling at 
$37@38, and shorts at $40@41, with still 
lower prices anticipated. 

A shipment of 114,400 ctls wheat was 
received at San Francisco on Nov. 7 from 
Australia, consigned to Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co., and much more is expected to fol- 
low as soon as tonnage can be secured. 
The local grain market has been very in- 
active this week, with little change in 

rices. Common white wheat, base price, 

10 bu of 60 lbs; spot feed barley, 
$2.4217,@2.45 per ctl, with $2.48 asked for 
choice brewing; California red feed oats, 
$2.55@2.65 ctl; seed oats, $2.85@3.15; 
white Egyptian corn, $3@3.10; Austral- 
ian yellow, $3.75. 

* * 

Receipts of flour, wheat and oats from 
Washington and Oregon for October: 
flour, 75,513 1%4-bbls; wheat, 515 ctls; oats, 
10,205. 





OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Nov. 10.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 30,201, or 89 per cent of bor gan 
against 30,206, or 89 per cent, last: week. 
The flour trade has been without feature 
this week. The mills are well occupied on 
government business, and local trade has 
been normal. 

The strong demand for millfeed con- 
tinues, and prices are expected to rule 
firm throughout the month. Bran is listed 
at $30 ton, and shorts at $33. It is the 
general belief that December prices will 
be lower, and there has been some specula- 
tion 6n that assumption. 

Trading in oats, barley and corn con- 
tinues quiet, and prices show little change. 


EMBARGO ON WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


The order of M. H.- Houser, agent of 
the Grain Corporation, putting a tempo- 
rary embargo on wheat shipments to Coast 
terminals, has aroused many protests 
from farmers in the interior. Acting on 
their complaints the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce wired the following to Julius 
H. Barnes at New York: 

“Widespread complaint among farmers 
offering grain in Northwest at not being 
able to sell their grain with reasonable 
promptness and secure returns on same. 
Embargo just declared against bringing 
further wheat to tidewater here because 
of absence of facilities and other condi- 
tions makes earlier complaint doubly seri- 
ous, as farmers were able to realize only 
when shipping to tidewater. 

“Farmers accepted price finally decided 
upon, without protest, with understanding 
they could realize on crops in reasonable 
time. Present situation seems to preclude 
possibility of their getting returns in rea- 
sonable time, which appeals to us to have 
been a moral obligation on the part of the 
government when price was set by you and 
accepted by producers. We believe it very 
important for you to take up problem of 
paying farmers for grain at earliest prac- 
ticable date.” 

It is understood a plan has now been 
worked out by which the farmers may 
realize on their grain without shipping it 


to the Coast terminals, but the details have. 


not been announced. Mr. Houser left for 
Chicago, Thursday, to confer with Food 
Administration officials on the matter. 


NOTES 


A bulletin issued by T. B. Wilcox, chair- 
man of the Pacific Coast Milling Division, 
announces that the general price level of 
the Grain Corporation must be maintained 
where mills purchase wheat direct from 
dealers. Millers are also advised in an- 
other bulletin that all mills, large and 
small, must have a license. 

The ec report, issued Thursday, 
shows small changes in Oregon estimates 
as compared with the October report. 
Wheat in the latest bulletin is estimated at 
12,963,000 bus, against 13,000,000 in Oc- 
tober and 19,550,000 the final estimate for 
last year; barley at 5,278,000, against 
5,280,00 in October and 5,390,000 last 
year; oats at 11,088,000, against 11,100,000 
in October and 17,280,000 last year. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Detutn, Mrxn., Nov. 12.—Mills.are be- 
hind in filling orders, and are anxious to 


book new business. They practically are 


sold up to the limit, but demand continues 


keen. Offerings are snapped up as quick-. 


ly as made, and orders are put on the 
waiting list if not turned down at once. 
Shipments to the East are easily cared 
for, with the boat line still operating, but 
with the close of navigation mills expect 
trouble from car shortage. 

The durum mill is sold up to its capacity 
for some time, but inquiry continues. Old 
contracts are being filled as rapidly as 
operations will permit. 

Demand for rye flour is steady and of 
fair volume, coming from both local and 
outside trade. The mill booked a fair 
business. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
41,375 bbls flour, or 15 per cent more than 
rated capacity, aguas 37,750, or slightly 
over capacity, the ee week, and 
37,190, or 3 per cent above capacity, a year 


ago. 

Millfeed is selling as rapidly as pro- 
duced. Demand is steady, but not active. 
Buyers are calling for delivery. The new 
business passing is at unchanged quota- 
tions. 

NOTES 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the Food 
Adminjstration Grain Corporation, was in 
Duluth Saturday and Sunday. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co.’s en- 
larged durum flour mill is now in opera- 
tion. It increases the plant’s capacity to 
500 bbls. 

The inspection department at Duluth 
reports that more than 80 per cent of the 
wheat graded here this fall has graded 
No. 3 or better. 

Duluth stevedores are still on a strike, 
and interfere to some extent with the han- 
dling of flour at the sheds. On the Su- 
perior side there is no trouble. 

Cash rye was steady last week, but the 
price was advanced Ic today (Nov. 12) to 
$1.76. Barley closed unchanged. Oats ad- 
vanced 5¥%c. The market for coarse grains 
is quiet, due to light receipts. 

J. A. Walter, president J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and H. J. 
Besley, of Washington, D. C., connected 
with the federal grain supervision de- 
partment, were here last week. 

Chartering of boats to move grain is 
slow. Wheat is loading slowly, because 
of light stocks, and to fill cargoes boats 
have to move to several elevators. The 
close of navigation will see the houses well 
cleaned out. 

Practically every baker in Duluth has 
signed an agreement to stop the manufac- 
ture of fried cakes and deughnuts, be- 
ginning with this week. This was the re- 
sult of an appeal by the Food Administra- 
tion for the conservation of fats and 
sugar. 

The bulk carriers of the Great Lakes 
have decided that all the lake tonnage 
shall be mobilized next year, and operated 
in much the same manner as the railways, 
to bring the carrying capacity to the 
highest limit in the interest of the nation 
at large. 

Several cargoes and car lots of wheat 
screenings arrived from Canada _ last 
week, which depressed the price. Sales 
were made Saturday at $23 ton. Duluth- 
Superior elevators have little to offer, but 
Canada has a large surplus, and American 
dealers are going over the line after it. 

Thirteen more boats are to go from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
among them are the five remaining ones of 
the Northern Steamship Line established 
by James J. Hill. The 13 have a gross 
tonnage of 32,768 tons, and will have to 
be cut in two to pass through the Welland 
Canal. 

The close of navigation is only a month 
distant, and receipts of wheat continue 
small. The next four weeks doubtless will 
see a considerable increase, in order that 
more grain may be moved down the lakes 
for supplying eastern mills. Commission 
men complain that country shippers have 
difficulty in getting cars, but railroad men 
say this soon will be remedied. 

F. G. Carrson. 


A state mill and bakery started at 
Sydney, New South Wales, about two 
ears ago, lost about $15,000 the first. year 
ut last gl made money, about $10,000 
on the mill and $14,000 on the bakery. 
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CANADIAN PACKAGE GOODS 


Great confusion has .been created by 
the order of the Canadian food controller 
whereby the sale of cereal products in less 
than twenty-pound packages, unless under 
special license, was prohibited. This order 
was issued on October 20. It provided 
that production and sale of all such pack- 
ages should cease after November 1 in the 
case of wholesale quantities, and after 
December 1 in a retail way. Later these 
time limits were extended one month. Now 
there is to be another extension, making 
the final dates January 31 and February 
98. 

In the meantime those in the trade have 
been pointing out to the controller the 
probable results of this order, and while 
none who are raising objections wish to 
be selfish, they show some very good evi- 
dence that the regulation as it stands might 
be improved by qualification and correc- 
tion. 

The object of the order is undoubtedly 
a good one and intended to cheapen the 
distribution of foodstuffs, eliminating 
waste and extravagance. At the same time 
it may be noted that some of the lines 
prohibited are actually being made for 
export to Great Britain, and ocean steam- 
ship space is being regularly provided by 
the imperial authorities for the carriage 
of these. If experience has shown Great 
Britain that this is an economical way in 
which to secure food, it would be fair to 
assume that the same considerations would 
apply in Canada. 

Presumably the thing for manufactur- 
ers who are producing and selling goods 
that would come under a description such 
as the foregoing to do is to apply for a 
special license, to continue such business 
in accordance with the spirit of the con- 
troller’s order. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Demand for flour throughout Ontario 
and the eastern provinces is exceptionally 
good. All Ontario mills are running to 
capacity, and the big western companies 
trading here are equally busy. There is 
also plenty of export demand. The only 
impediment in the way of business is the 
inability of railways to take care of the 
traflic. Shipments are already seriously 
behind, and becoming more so. The fact 
that this is the case while weather and 
other conditions are favorable is taken as 
a sure indication that the coming winter 
will be a bad one from a traffic standpoint. 

Local prices for spring and winter 
flours remain steady. Quotations: Mani- 
toba first patents, $11.50 bbl; seconds, $11; 
first clears, $10.60; 90 per cent winters, 
$10.20,—all in 98-Ib bags, delivered, in 
mixed-car lots with feed, Ontario points. 
Straight cars of Ontario winters, in bags, 
$10, f.o.b. Toronto. Blended flour, in 
wood, $11, 

The Wheat Export Co. is buying for 
export on a basis of $9.70 bbl for soft win- 
ter patents in buyers’ bags, Montreal 
freights, a rise of 15¢ bbl since a week 
ago. Manitoba flour for export is worth 
$10.15 bbl for straights, in buyers’ bags, 
Montreal. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Winter wheat deliveries continue light, 
and some mills are bothered to get suffi- 
cient supplies. At the same time, in other 
localities wheat is being sold for export. 
No. 2 Ontario wheat, $2.10@2.15 bu, f.0.b. 
shipping points; No. 1 northern, $2.301,@ 





231; No. 2 northern, $2.271,@2.28,— 
track, Bay ports. 
MILLFEED 

Both spring and winter wheat mills find 
all the demand for millfeed they can 
meet. Bran is quoted at $34@35 ton in 
mixed- or straight-car lots, f.o.b. delivery 
points; shorts, $42; middlings, $48@50; 
reground oat hulls, $20@21. 

CEREALS 

The oatmeal mills of this.province are 
quite unable to keep pace with demand 
for their goods. The loss of the mill at 
Fergus reduced supplies for the time 
being, but the situation will be improved 
next week when the mill at Tillsonburg 
will resume operations. This mill has been 
thoroughly overhauled and its capacity in- 
creased. Rolled oats, $4.10@4.20 per 90- 
Ib bag; oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Dealers have reduced the price of On- 

tario oats Ic bu, making the quotation 67 

@68c, track, country points. Barley is 
higher at $1.22 bu, track. Rye, $1.75 bu. 


NOTES 


George H. Heath, formerly of. La 
Crosse, Wis., was in Toronto on Thurs- 
day. : 

C. H. Kinch, flour merchant, Barbados, 
B. W. I., spent several days of this week 
in Toronto, 

An irresponsible and erroneous state- 
ment that Ontario millers would be al- 
lowed to pay Ic per bu over the fixed price 
for winter wheat has caused an advance 
of that much at many buying points in 
the country. 

Andrew Kelly, president of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was in To- 
ronto for over a week in connection with 
the annual meeting of his company. He 
left on Wednesday evening for his home 
in Winnipeg. 

Competition between Toronto buyers 
for Ontario winter wheat flour for export 
is decidedly keen. Prices to country mills 
have been advanced to a figure that leaves 
little or nothing in the business for those 
who engage in it. 

The committee of Canadian millers 
charged with the work of arranging the 
plan upon which the industry will co-oper- 
ate with the food controller in cheapening 
prices of flour and controlling the milling 
output of this country for the period of 


war expects to announce results in the. 


near future. 

The uncertainty as to what agency is 
to do the buying of Canadian flour for 
export throughout this crop year is caus- 
ing some concern among Canadian millers. 
It seems to be the expectation that a buy- 
ing organization will be set up somewhere 
in this country which will be separate 
from the New York office of the allies. 

At the annual meeting of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Andrew 
Kelly, president, called attention to the 
increase in amount of customers’ paper 
under discount, and attributed this to the 
increased cost of the flour and feed such 
paper represents. With wheat at present 
prices and its products correspondingly 
high, the same volume of business as in for- 
mer years means a much higher money 
value. 


Liberty Loan Buys Canada Wheat 

Financing the Canadian wheat crop to 
the extent of $350,000,000 includes a tri- 
angular arrangement between Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States which 
makes funds available from this country 
to England. This money will be trans- 
ferred to the credit of Canada to finance 
the crop. The Liberty loan is associated 
with this financing. 

The $350,000,000 will not be needed all 





at once, but in payments of $85,000,000 to 
purchase wheat consignments and meet 
freight charges to seaboard. The move- 
ment of the grain depends on the number 
of ships available, and the amount of 
grain moving out of Canadian ports to 
England. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Nov. 10.—There is 
little change in the western flour situa- 
tion. Domestic demand is active, and all 
of the larger mills are running practically 
to capacity. 

Today’s cash prices for top patent 
spring wheat flour in car lots f.o.b. Winni- 
peg, in 98-lb bags, $11 bbl; second pat- 
ents, $10.50; first clears, $10.30; second 
clears, $10. Retail dealers buying in ton 
lots pay 10c over these figures; bakers and 
jobbers, 10c under. Winnipeg quota- 
tions apply from Port Arthur on the east 
to Portage la Prairie on the west. 

In western Manitoba, prices are 10c bbl 
under the foregoing list, in Saskatchewan 
20c under, and in eastern Alberta 30c 
under. Westward from Calgary the scale 
ascends until Vancouver is reached, where 
the Winnipeg list is effective. . 

Prices for millfeeds are holding firmly. 
Demand for these products is very heavy, 
bran and shorts being especially wanted. 
Today’s quotations: bran, $34 ton; shorts, 
$38; special middlings, $46; red dog or 
feed flour, $52,—in straight- or mixed-car 
lots, in 100-Ib bags, delivered f.o.b. cars, 
western Ontario, Manitoba or Saskatche- 
wan. 

Demand _ for rolled oats and oatmeal 
continues to absorb the capacity output of 
the western cereal mills. Prices hold 
firmly at $3.75 per 80-lb bag of rolled oats 
in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
granulated oatmeal, $4.70 per 98-lb bag. 

GRAIN MARKETS 

Improved weather conditions over west- 
ern Canada have enabled farmers to ship 
their crops more. freely, and wheat inspec- 
tions here have averaged well over 1,000 
cars daily. While more low-grade wheat 
is now coming through, over four-fifths 
of receipts are of contract grades. 

Market conditions are unchanged. The 
Wheat Export Co. has absorbed all offer- 
ings of wheat at fixed prices, while mill- 
ers have been buyers of the lower grades. 

The fixed price of wheat at Winnipeg 
is $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern, in 
store, Fort William. 

There has been a strong demand for 
cash oats, and offerings have not been 
equal to requirements. Prices show an 
advance on the week. No. 2 Canadian 
western closed at 69%,c bu, in store, Fort 
William. Barley, $1.20¥, ; flaxseed, $3.183,,. 


NOTES 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has a 
committee at work among its members 
and their employees urging subscriptions 
to the new Canadian war loan. 

N. J. Breen, manager of the flour de- 
partment of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is on a business 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Complaints are coming from various 
points in the West regarding shortage of 
grain cars. Some country elevators are 
reported to have been full since October. 

The weather over the prairie provinces 
for the past week has been open and mild. 
The early snow has gone, and farmers 
have resumed their interrupted plowing. 

The new milling plant of the Canadian 
Feed Mfg. Co., Fort William, Ont., while 
not yet ready for business, as previously 
stated, is expected to be in operation by 
Jan. 15. 

October was the most active month so 
far in the history of the Fort William 


Grain Exchange; 532 grain samples were 
received and displayed upon the tables, 
against 216 for September. 


J. R. Grant, second vice-president of 
the Wheat Export Co., whose headquar- 
ters are at Ottawa, is expected in Winni- 
peg.next week for the purpose of making 
arrangements for the buying of flour from 
western mills. 


Various efforts are being made to get 
the few flour mills in western Canada that 
are not yet employed on this crop into 
operation. The principal idle plants are 
those at Oak Lake, Man., and Factoria, 
Sask. Any mill that will make flour is an 
asset for its owners now. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 


MontrREAL, Que., Nov. 10.—Trade in 
spring wheat flour continues active. Or- 
ders from the country, principally for 
straight-car lots, have fairly poured in 
for prompt delivery and shipment within 
30 days, and some large sales were also 
made for export. Mills are all running 
to full capacity, and production is the 
largest in the history of the trade. 

The output of some leading mills for. 
October was greater than in any other 
year, but millers say November promises 
to be still greater. This is attributed to 
the fact that stocks in jobbers’ and con- 
sumers’ hands were allowed to run down 
previous to the new-crop year, and to the 
large volume of business for export. 

The season of navigation from Montreal 
is fast drawing to a close and, as buyers 
at country points on the St. Lawrence 
River are anxious for their supplies, mill- 
ers are busy making shipments. There 
has been no change in prices. First pat- 
ents are selling at $11.60, seconds at 
$11.10, and strong clears at $10.90 bbl, in 
bags, and 30c more in wood, delivered to 
the trade. 

A factor of great importance in the 
milling industry is the decided strength 
in jute and the steady advance in prices. 
Values of bags for flour are at the highest 
level ever known, recent purchases of 
round lots having been made by millers 
at 26c each, which is equivalent to 52c on a 
barrel of flour. 

There were no developments in winter 
wheat flour this week. Dealers say they 
daily have asked Ontario millers to make 
offers, without any response. Stocks on 
spot are light, and some find it difficult 
to keep their customers supplied. The 
market is firm, with sales of broken lots of 
90 per cent patents at $10.70@11 bbl in 
wood, and $5.20@5.35 per bag, delivered 
to the trade. . 

Millers say that, on account of the high 
quality of the Canadian spring wheat crop 
this year, the production of feed is fully 
20 per cent less to every barrel of flour 
made, compared with that of last year. 
This, they say, accounts to some extent 
for the shortage, but apart from this the 
demand has been unusually heavy and is 
still in excess of the supply. 

Millers generally are behind with their 
orders. The market is firm, with bran 
selling at $35 ton, shorts at $40@42, and 
middlings at $48@50, including bags, in 
mixed-car lots, delivered to the trade. 

There has been considerable inquiry for 
rolled oats for export, but millers say the 
large. increase in home consumption has 
given them all they can do for the time 
being. The market is firm, and prices 
unchanged at $4.10@4.25 per bag of 90- 
lbs for standard grades in broken lots, 
delivered to the trade. 

There is a good demand for American 
corn, and a fair amount of business was 
done, including sales of a number of cars 
of No. 4 for December shipment from Chi- 
cago at $1.3114, per bu, track, Montreal. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 
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CHICAGO, NOV. 10 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, 98- 

lb cotton, per 196 Ibs, less 

usual discounts for cash to re- 

tail merchants .........+++055 $10.70 @10.85 
Spring patent, jute ............ 10.35 @10.60 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.00@10.30 
Spring clears, jute .......s...+. 9.40@ 9.65 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute. seeee 7.00@ 7.75 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute ..... - 6&6.75@ 6.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.50@10.60 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR = 






Patent, southern, jute ..........$10.00@10.50 

Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.40@ 9.65 

Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.20@ 9.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.40@10.75 

Patent, 95 per cent ............ 10.10 @10.35 


Clear, Kansas, jute ..........+. 9%.30@ 9.60 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute ........... $9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 8.50@ 8.75 

MILLFEED—tThere is an easier demand 
for the heavier grades, some mills contend- 
ing that they are having difficulty in dis- 
posing of their output. Spring wheat bran 
is quoted at $34, middlings $34.75; winter 
-wheat bran $38.50, middlings $48.50; red dog 
$57, in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Milling demand good for the 
small offerings. Outside millers are getting 
the largest proportion of receipts. Govern- 
ment prices: No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, $2.17; 
No. 3 red and No. 3 hard, $2.14; No. 4 red 
sold at $2.11; No. 5 red, $2.07@2.11; sample 
grade red at $2.05@2.12; No. 1 northern at 
$2.20; No. 3 northern, $2.14. 

CORN—New lower, offerings increasing. 
Old scarce and higher. Old No. 3 mixed sold 
at $2.20@2.23; No. 2 mixed at $2.15@2.24; 
No. 2 yellow at $2.25@2.25%; new No. 
yellow at $1.60, and white at $1.58. Sample 
grade, testing 23.2 to 23.6 per cent of mois- 
ture, $1.55@1.65; 25.3 to 27.6, $1.35@1.45; 26 
to 28.6, $1.25@1.30; 30.6 to 32.2, $1.05@1.15. 
Heating sold at 50@90c. 

OATS—Demand active, prices higher. No. 
3 white, 61% @62%c; standard, 62@63c. 

RYE—Supply light; market firm; No. 1 
sold at $1.77%, No. 2 at $1.77%, and No. 3 
at $1.76%. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings light, demand 
good. Millers do not expect to resume opera- 
tions for several weeks. Grits were quoted 
at $5.25, and meal at $5.24, per 100 Ibs, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 





-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1917 1916 1917 1916 

Flour, bbis..... 213 222 165 153 
Wheat, bus.... 561 1,579 109 1,020 
553 1,982 248 456 


Oats, bus...... 3,436 2,960 2,030 2,829 
Rye, bus....... 115 182 96 181 
Barley, bus.... 522 962 72 202 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 10 


FLOUR—Receipts, 5,105 bbis and 5,433,383 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands ......... $11.560@12.25 
Spring patent, spot ..........6+. 11.75 @12.25 
Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.55@11.00 
Spring first clear, spot ......... 10.75 @11.00 
Spring first clear, mill shipment. 9.75@10.00 
City mills— 


Choice and fancy patent...... 11.560@12.25 


Regular grades, winter— 
Straight ....-.e-+eeeeeeeee+ 10.25@10.50 


Patent .......- eccese eseeeee 10,60@10.75 
Kansas patent ...:. eowececs e++e 10.75@11.256 
Kansag Clear ......--eeececeees 9.75 @10.25 


MILLFEED—tTrade quiet, but offerings 
only moderate and prices firm. Quotations, 
per ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-Ib sacks. .$38.50@39.00 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 35.50@36.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 


BPO eccccccccedcscccesvccsecs 37.00 @37.50 

To arrive, lake- and- TOM. woes 36.50 @ 37.00 
White a to arrive, 100- 

BWD°ORGED 2 ccccnccsccdcvesceces 49.50 @50.50 
gtenaaea” middlings, to “arrive, 

100-Ib SackS ....-eeeesereees - 41.00@41.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140- ib ‘sacks. 59.00 @60.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 41.00@41.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 40.00@ 41.00 

WHEAT—Steady. Receipts, 616,817 bus; 
exports, 650,428; stock, 991,580. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, government 
standard inspection: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27; No. 1 red win- 
ter, $2.27; No. 1 soft red, $2.25 (No. 2 of each 
of these grades 3c bus less; No. 3, 6c less; 
No. 4, 10c less); No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft 
red, $2.22; No. 3 red, $2.21; No. 3 soft red, 
$2.19; No. 4 red, $2.17; No. 4 soft red, $2.15. 
White wheat relatively same price as red 
(mixed wheat, 2c off). No. 5 wheats, red or 
soft, and ‘sample’ will be bought on their 
merits, but in no case at above lc under 
No. 4. 


RYE—Steadily held. No. 2 


Quotations: 


western, in export elevator, $1.84 bu; near-by, 
as to quality, $1.73@1.78 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. 


Quotations: $9.50 


@10, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, either in 
wood or sacks, 

CORN—Scarce and ib5c higher. Trade, 
however, was slow. Receipts, 11,253 bus; 
stock, 8,434. Closing prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 2 yellow ..........+5:. $2.35 @2.40 
CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and unchanged. 
Quotations: 100-lb 
Bbls sac 


cks 
K.-dried yellow meal.$.....@10,30 $....@5.10 
Gran, yellow meal... .....@10.40 ....@65.15 
Gran. white meal.... .....@11.00 ....@5.40 
Yellow table meal.... ..... > @10.30 
White table meal.... .....@ 9.50 ....@4.70 
White corn flour..... .....@11.60 ....@6.70 
Yellow corn flour.... .....@10.75 ....@6.25 
Pearl hominy ....... «»-@11.00 ....@6.46 
Hominy and grits, 

GORD. cocccnccecccce covce GD BIO caccQosee 

OATS—Demand only moderate, but offer- 
ings light and market firm and ic higher. 
Receipts, 665,236 bus; exports, 515,210; stock, 
721,322. Quotations: 
Wes O° WRBG sec cccescecvetctns Or Oa4y 
Standard white ..........++++. 66% @67 
No. 3 white ..... escccccvececes 65% @66 
No. 4 white .. 

OATMEAL-—Demand in excess of the lim- 
ited supply, and the market firm. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.13; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9@9.25; patent, 
cut, bbl, $10.13@11.56; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, as to size and quality, $5.15 @7.20. 


KANSAS CITY, NOV. 10 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b, 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent...$10.40@10.60 ist clear...$9.50@9.75 
Straight. 10.20@10.40 Low-gr.... 7.60@8.00 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $10.50@10.70 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $10.20@ 
10.35 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o:b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent, 

MILLFEED—Bran prices are about un- 
changed for the week, with an excellent de- 
mand. Shorts are in urgent request at prices 
Practically in line with a week ago. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $1.64@1.66; brown shorts, $2.05@2.10; 
gray, $2.25@2.35; white, $2.65@2.80; corn 
chop, $3.70@3.75. 

WHEAT—Kansas City arrivals this week 
showed an increase of about 55,000 bus over 
last. Following are representative sales at 
the close of the week: hard wheat, No. 2, 
1 car at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 3 at $2.11, 1 at 
$2.08; No. 3, 2 at $2.13, 4 at $2.09, 1 at $2.05; 
soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.13, 5 at 
$2.12, 1 at $2.10; No. 3, 4 at $2.09, 1 at $2.07; 
No. 4, 1 at $2.07. 

CORN—Receipts of corn showed a marked 
increase, due to the larger offerings from the 
new crop. Old corn and matured new corn 
were in good request. Many samples of soft 
ear corn were almost unsalable. Prices range 
as follows: mixed corn, No. 2, old $1.98@2, 
new $1.88@1.90; No. 3, old $1.95@1.97, new 
$1.75@1.80; white corn, No. 2, old $2.17@2.18, 
new $2.05@2.12; No. 3, old $2.15@2.16, new 
$1.98 @2.10. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.878,850 1,818,450 128,250 1,282,500 


eee eee eee eee . 








Corn, bus...347,500 215,000 248,750 68,750 
Oats, bus...357,000 292,400 315,000 85,500 
Rye, bus.... 13,200 13,200 4,400 ....... 
Barley, bus.. 44,800 26,600 7,000 28,000 
Bran, tons.. 940 620 3,180 2,940 


Hay, tons... 8,268 9,708 7,008 3,228 
Flour, bbis.. 9,500 18,750 34,250 65,250 


DULUTH, NOV. 10 

FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 

lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 
Nov. 10 1916 

First patent, wood. .*$10.30@10.50 $9.80@9.95 
Second patent, wood *10.20@10.40 9.70@9.85 
Straight, wood .... *10.10@10.25 9.60@9.75 
First clear, jute.... 9.30@ 9.75 8.05@8.30 
Second clear, jute.. 5.75@ iy 560 6.00@6.25 
Red dog, jute...... -@ 5.60 3.80@3.90 

*Per bbl in 98-Ib cottons, 20c less. 

DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Duluth: 





Nov. 10 1916 

Medium semolina.$10.50@10.75 $10.10@10.25 
Patent ......++. +» 10.25@10.65 9.75@ 9.90 
Cut-straight ...... 10.00 @ 10.25 8.25@ 8.40 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Nov. 10, were: 
pure white, $9.60; pure dark, $8.20; white 
blend, $8.65; dark blend, $7.95; graham, $8. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
Nov. 10..41,375 Nov. 11..37,190 Nov. 13..37,300 
Nov. 3..37,750 Nov. 4..33,400 Nov. 6..44,500 
Oct. 27. .22,390 Oct. 28. .32,900 Oct. 30. .36,200 
Oct. 20..20,600 Oct. 21. .32,710 Oct. 23. .41,300 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1916 bbis 
Nov. 10.. .-. Nov. 11.. 6,060 mee. BB. cece 
Mov. B.. ose Mov. 4. seve 6.. 
Oct. 37.. .... Oct. 38.. «. Oct. 30.. 8,200 
Oct. 20.. .... Oct. 21..24, 745 Oct. 23.. 1,480 
WHEAT—Demands of mills satisfied, the 
Food Administration absorbed all other of- 





ferings. Receipts by railroads about same as 
in previous week. Shipping operations steady 
and in proportion to receipts, which held 
stocks to a slight decrease for the week. 
Elevators have exceedingly small supplies for 
this time of season, when demand from the 
East is most urgent. It takes considerable 
figuring to fill boat cargoes as wanted. To 
complete any large-sized loads, vessels are 
compelled to move about to several elevators. 
At the close, tonight, elevators report a total 
stock of 1,491,000 bus, compared with 10,276,- 
000 last year. 

In three to four weeks navigation will 
close, so far as grain is concerned. In view 
of the acute situation in the Hast, the gov- 
ernment is speeding up the railroads to fur- 
nish country shippers with all the cars pos- 
sible, and an improved run to terminals is 
looked for. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 

Oats Rye 


No. 3 white No.2 Barley 
Nov. 3 57% @58% ...@175 99@128 
Nov. 5 -- 57% @59% ...@174% 98@127 
Nov. 6 .... 57% @59% .. 74% 98@127 
Nov. 7 .... 59% @60% ...@174% 98@127 
Nov. 8 .... 59% @59% ...@174% 98@127 
Nov. 9 .... 59% @60% ...@174% 8@127 
Nov. 10 .... 60% @61% ...@175 98@127 
Nov. 11, 1916 ....@54% 143@144 77@112 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth elevators, 
Nov. 10 (000’s ar tata in bushels: 


o— Domestic, -——B onded——, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Oats ...... 141 710 667 24 42 91 
yg eee eee 882 we: Se ee es ee 
Barley -» 960 1,584 2,267 49 36 «6101 
Flaxseed .. 125 2,386 1,019 ... 12 4 


RYE FUTURES 
Duluth daily closing prices of rye futures: 


Dec. May 
$1.78 $1.82 
1.76 1.79 
1.76 1.78 
1.76 1.79% 
1.76 1.79 
1.76 1.80 
1.76 1.80 


OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 
No.1 No.2 ee 3 


Dark northern spring. ..$2.21 $2.18 2.15 
Northern spring ....... - 2.17 2.14 2.11 
Red spring ........ ooee 2.16 2.12 2.09 
Humpback ........ eevee 3.07 2.04 2.01 
Amber durum ........ - 2.21 2.18 2.16 
Durum ......++ secccves BAT 2.14 2.11 
Red durum .........++. -10 2.17 2.03 
Dark hard winter’ eoccse Seen 2.18 2.15 
Hard winter ....+..++++ 2.17 2.14 2.11 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Nov. 10), at Duluth-Superior, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
Pe ger a pments—, 


Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Spring ..... 678 716 3,787 ott 533 3,160 
Durum .... 437 175 2,051 644 203 1,375 


Winter .... 39 70 65 13 67 90 











White ..... eee 16 » ose 22 1 
Totals...1,154 977 5,909 983 825 4,626 
Oats ccccece 10 138 117 2 126 279 
Bonded... ... ese ere eee eee 
Rye ...0% oe O88 62 240 65 116 129 


422 1,022 355 230 762 

wee 6 9 aa 4 7 

Flaxseed .. 73 967 734 1652 291 220 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 10 

(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 

weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

rad 


7 Wheat stocks—, -——g e—> 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1916 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor } 303 3,461 2,412 482 112 2,561 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 44 477 126 39 23 «687 
All other 


spring ... 340 3,300 4,372 31 262 474 
MIZOD woes cee ate ote eee 65 242 
1 amb dur ; 

2 amb dur ) Sr re ) Se ee es 














1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
3 dur 49 oe eve Se tee : cee 
All other 
durum ... 571 1,261 3,557 73 ©6160 1,279 
1, 2 dk ail 
1, 2 hd wntjs 16 ace aT. ae 
All other 
winter ... 80 1,742 169 17 66 56 
White ..... «+. 36 5 3 3 1 
Totals ..1,490 1027710640 990 671 5,300 


FLAXSEED—Unsettled, and traders un- 
certain as to price trend. The only safe atti- 
tude some traders assumed was to refrain 
from operating until market became settled. 
Prime interest centered in the new-crop 
yield, quality and movement. Receipts to 
date are disappointing and far below last 
year. Steady shipping has reduced local 
stocks to an extremely low point. If arrivals 
do not pick up soon, elevators will be bare. 

Bidding for supplies to ship caused strong 
tone the fore part of the week. Thursday a 
sudden change in sentiment developed, due 
to announcement by the government that the 
car supply would be increased and bearish 
foreign news, and prices lost 7@10%c. No- 
vember showed greatest weakness. Selling 
was overdone, as buyers trying to cover later 
on bullish influences fo recovery. 
Late advance in Argentine cable and yester- 
day’s government report proved the stimulus. 


Cash, 3 to 9c over November; to arrive. 3c 
over same issue. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
Table showing the opening, highest, lowest 
and closing prices for Duluth flaxseed futures 
for the week ending Nov. 10, 1917, and close a 


year ago: 
- com Close——_, 
Opening Nov. 11 
Nov. 5 High Low Nov. 10 1916 
Nov. .$3.21 $3.38 $3.20 % a $2.91% 
Dec. .. 3.10 3.21% 3.07 2.9114 
May .. 3.08 3.20 3.06 :. 19% 2.96 





TOLEDO, NOV. 10 
FLOUR--Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 ibs: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made ..... eee - $11.00 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


PORN 46685 Ciwicvwe ote eeeeeeee 6 $10.15 @10.20 
BEPRIGDS in dk cuss ca vsns eeececeess 10.05@10.10 
CIAO saccccecvcboweconeses seceee 9.656@ 9.70 

MILLFERD—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ...... oe eee Be oes 36.00 
Mined feed)... vcccccnvceces odie bpres @ 42.00 
DEIBGMOER 600. 6 606 0 win-ensouccens + 47. seme 4 48.00 
Oil meal, in 100- ‘ib bags.. cess + @53.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-1b bag.... Snac® 8.00 
WHEAT—Closing price No. 2 red, cash, 
$2.17. Receipts, 163 cars, 87 contract; year 
ago 52, 29 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 3 cars, 2 contract; yer 
ago 67, 40 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 50 cars, 31 contract; year 
ago 23, 11 contract. 
WEDPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 306,400 171,200 67,000 45,400 
Corn, bus.... 2,400 79,800 60,600 654,900 
Oats, bus.... 79,200 35,200 4,900 3,200 
Included in receipts is a cargo of No. 2 
northern spring of 112,000 bus. 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 10 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 







Spring patent, special brands. ..$11.20@11.35 
BPTIME WETORE 60 cc ccc cvsccccecs 10.95 @11.10 
DPPING BUIGIGNE «6.0.0 ccs vciscccens 10.50@10.75 
Spring first clear ............++ 9.70@10.20 
Spring second clear ............ 8.70@ 9.20 
Winter patent, special stencils.. 10.60@10.65 
Winter patent ..........eeeeees 10.560@10.55 
Winter straight . + 10.10@10.25 
Winter first clear .......... e+e 9.70@ 9.85 
Hard winter patent eeeccesoseae 11.20@11.35 
Hard winter straight .......... 10.85 @11.00 
Hard winter first clear ........ + 9.70@10.20 
Rye flour, pure and blended... 9.25 @10.00 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@11.50 
City mills’ patent ............+. + eee» @11.10 
City mills’ straight ............ >. @10.75 
City mills’ first clear ....... ecce cose e@Ql0.25 

MILLFEED—Steady and quiet. Stocks 


said to be light. Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $35@36.50; spring mid- 
dlings, $39.50@40.50; soft winter bran, $36 
@37; soft winter middlings, $41@41.50. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, but demand con- 
stant. Receipts, 482,523 bus; stock, 1,583,- 
301. Closing prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.24; 
No. 2 soft red, $2.22. 

CORN—Nominal, in absence of offerings. 
Receipts, 27,962 bus; exports, 233,697; stock, 
301,295. Closing prices; new near-by cob, 
bbl, $6.40 white, $6.10 yellow. 

OATS—Firmer and wanted. Receipts, 
354,079 bus; stock, 422,080. Closing prices: 
standard white, 66% @67c; No. 3 white, 66 
@66%e. 

RYE—Fractionally higher and in excellent 
request. Receipts, 267,920 bus; exports, 12,- 
771; stock, 1,063.907. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.84% @1.85. 


NEW YORK, NOV. 10 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ....$10.50@11.05 $10.80@11.35 
Winter straights.. 10.15@10. po 10. 46010. 75 
Kansas straights.. 10.75@11.0 seen @. 

Exports for the week: ae 897,000 bus; 
corn, Pr11. 000; oats, 570,000; flour, 54,275 pkgs. 

WHEAT—Local receipts have been fairly 
good, including considerable from Canada. 
Supplies to state and city mills have become 
ample, and they are grinding freely, while 2 
liberal amount is being diverted to the allies. 
The trade agrees with Mr. Barnes, of the 
Grain Corporation, that. the export of flour 
may reach 36,000,000 bbis. Government 
Prices: No. 2 hard winter, $2.25; No. 1 north- 
ern durum, $2.28; No. 1 durum, $2.28. A!! in 
elevator, 

CORN—Prices for old corn have changed 
but little. With the high percentage of 
moisture in the new corn, there is likely to be 
a maintenance of excessive premiums on 0!d 
corn until the new has had time to ‘ry. 
Quotations, export corn, c.i.f. New York: new 
yellow, $1.54, shipment last half of Novem- 
ber; first half of December, $1.36; Arsen- 
tina, $1.95 f.0.b, cars, New York. 

OATS—Steady. Cash oats are being 2)- 
sorbed promptly. Export demand is quiet. 
Buying has been very limited. Local dis- 
tributors seem to be well supplied. § ()u0- 
tations: standards, 68c, nominal; No. 2 
white, 68%c; No. 3 white, 67%c; No. 4 white, 
67¢; ordinary whité clipped, 67% @68e; white 
clipped, 69@69%c. 

RYE FLOUR—Supplies are fairly 5004, 
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November 14, 1917 : 


with more liberal - ge eae The quotations 
are $9.80@10.15 bbl. 

MILLFEED—Trading quiet, with prices 
about steady. Offerings from the West are 
not as large as hoped for, notwithstanding 
the enormous flour output all over the coun- 
try. City grades steady, with demand light. 
Quotations for spring bran, per ton, in 100-I1b 
3 ks, to arrive, $37:25; standard middlings, 

s, $48; red dog, $63. City feed: bulk bran 
335, 100-lb sacks $36; heavy feed, in bulk 
$41; flour middlings, 100’s, $61; red “dog flour, 
$62, in bbls. 

( ‘ORN GOODS—Irregular, with the for- 
word position influenced by uncertainty as to 
how soon the new. corn will be fit to grind. 
Quotations at the close: kiln-dried, export, 
bb}, $10@10.25; fine yellow, 100’s, $5; white, 
100's, $5.40; coarse, 100’s, $5.40; hominy, bbl, 
$10.80; granulated yellow, $10.80 bbl; 
grinulated, $10.80 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.75. 


ST. LOUIS, NOV. 10 


!'LOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
ions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 ~~ in — mie jute bags: 





os 





Fancy patent ....... 00@11.20 
Straight .ccccccseses é 10.60@10.75 
First CIOMP sccccccccccese + 9.00@ 9.60 
Second Clear ..cececccsecceesee 8.40@ 8.60 
LOW-BTAMO cessescececcececeeee 1475@ 8.26 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton .........$10.00@10.40 
Second patent, in cotton ....... 9.80@10.00 
Extra fancy, in jute .........-- 9.50@ 9.60 
Second COMP sescescesesecsesee 8.75@ 9.26 
LOW-BTAUO ceccccccccecsceccees 8,00@ 8.50 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent -$11.00@11.25 
MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.77; hard wheat bran, $1.70@ 
1.75; white middlings, $2.85. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.75 @1.80; middlings, $2.50@ 


975 


a.406 

WHEAT—Receipts, 394 cars, 
Government prices prevail. 

CcORN—In good demand. Receipts, 232 
cars, against 218. Prices 2@8c lower. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 8 corn, $1.80@1.84; No. 3 
yellow, $1.90@1.95; No. 2 white, $1.92; No. 3 
white, $1.85@1.90; No. 4 white, $1.75 @1.80. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.25 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $9.95; 
cream meal, $9.75. 

OATS—Up 3@4c, and demand good. Re- 
ceipts, 240 cars, against 224. Closing prices: 
standard, 68c; No. 3 white, 62@63c; No. 4 
white, 61@62c; No. 2 mixed, 61c; No. 3 
mixed, 61¢, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


eee e meee eee rere renee 


against 339. 


Flour, bbls... 95,155 96,250 102,240 102,700 
Wheat, bus.. 554,782 875,169 391,340 744,010 
Corn, bus.... 410,365 229,875 113,820 46,090 
Oats, bua.... 738,000 433,500 584,480 347,630 
Rye, bus..... 7,350 30,800 3,570 29,680 
Barley, bus.. 80,000 70,400 33,180 3,700 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


Nov. 10 Nov.3 Nov. 11 

. 1917 1917 1916 

No, 2 red wheat... 6,016 10,362 398,168 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 1,450 = wccees 623,040 
No. 2 COPM cecesess seven ‘sevces 4,153 
No. 2 0808 ssstccse 221,922 235,968 81,515 
No. 2 white oats... 4,063 4,063 11,629 
No. 3 white oats... 414,562 391,482 578,902 
Standard oats 42,611 42,600 59,309 
No. 2 Py@ .cossseces 33,495 80,962 8,400 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 10 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, cotton ...... $....@11.10 
Hard spring straight, cotton .... @10.40 
Fancy clear, Jute ...cccecscccccse @10.10 
Rye flour, pure, cotton .......... 9.50@ 9.90 
Rye flour, country blended, cotton 8. pee 9.15 
Kansas straight, cotton ......... -@10.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 lbs, cotton, white ......... -@ 5.09 
= n-dried granulated corn meal, 

00 lbs, cotton, yellow......... -»-@ 5.09 

= LFEED—Strong and staner. Stand- 


ard bran, $84.50; standard fine middlings, 
$39; flour middlings, $47.50; rye feed, $37.50; 
hominy feed, $56.50; red dog, $58.50; oil meal, 
$55,—all in 100-Ib sacks, 

WHEAT—Firm at government prices. Re- 
ceipts, 204 cars. Demand active. No. 1 
northern spring, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@ 
2.21; No, 8, $2.14@2.18 

BARLEY—Declined 2@10c, outside for 
cheaper qualities, which were in good sup- 
Ply. Receipts, 375 cars. The best grades 
were in good demand, and maltsters and 
brewers bought freely. Medium, $1.34@1.36; 
No. 3, $1.24% @1.36; 7 4, $1.19@1.32; feed 
and rejected, $1. 05 @1. 

Kk YE—Advanced ing i. demand good 
from millers and shippers. Receipts, 123 
cars, A more liberal movement is expected. 
No. 1, $1.75%@1.77; No. 2, $1.75@1.77; No. 
3, $1.70@1.76%. 

CORN—Up 8@6c for yellow grades, due to 
Scarcity. Receipts, 23 cars. A few cars of 
new have arrived, testing 25 to 28 per cent 
moisture, selling at $1.40. A larger move- 
ment is looked for, No, 8 yellow, $2.18@ 

{; No. 4 yellow, $2.17@2.23; No. 3 mixed, 
$°2.14@2.17; No. 3 white, $2. 16@2. 17, 

OATS—Prices advanced 8c. Demand con- 

tinues good for all grades, and offerings were 

adily absorbed. Receipts, 637 cars. Stand- 
ore, 60% @63c; No. 8 white, 59% @63c; No. 4 
white, 59% @62%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 










Receipts <r gery 

1917 1916 1917 
Flour, bbls... 25,520 69,660 38,700 Py 347 
pu heat, bus.. 208,750 265,825 21,130 246,052 
Corn, hm nb 30,820 237,180 28,460 58,960 
ats, bus....1,242,640 952,560 630,109 875,728 
Barley, bus. 543,750 649,700 87,741 240,574 
Rye, 55,695 121,540 





: 145,755 92,820 
Feed, tons.... 58 


4,330 $8,098 6,305 
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BUFFALO, NOV. 10 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: =) 

Best patent ........ 
First clear ... 
Low-grade . ° 
BRGO, FAO. TD seve ccccccccecscvccce 






oeee + @10.50 
Sacked 


Spring bran, per ton .......-..000+0+++$35.00 








Standard middlings, per ton ........ - 39.76 
Flour middlings, per ton ...........-. 62.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 60.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 62.50 
Gluten feed, per tom ......seeeeeeee +» 61.76 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ......+++++ 86.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton .. - 98.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... . 86.70 
Cottonseed meal, 86 per cent, ton..... 66.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... esescé’? Care 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, wood.... 9.76 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ..........++. 22.50 


WHEAT—There was enough spring wheat 
in the hands of the distributors to supply 
the mills this and next week. No change 
in prices. Dark No. 1 northern, $2.29; dark 
No. 2 northern, $2.26; regular No, 1 north- 
ern, $2.25; Manitoba No. 2 northern, $2.26, 
c.i.f. Winter wheat in good demand, all 
offerings being taken. No. 2 white, $2.23; 
No. 8 white, $2.20; No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 3 
red, $2.22,—in store, New York export basis. 


CORN—Only a few cars arrived, and ail 
sold quickly at $2.38@2.40 for No. 2 yellow, 
closing at $2.38, on track, through billed. 

OATS—There was a steady advance, The 
market closed 2c higher than last week, and 
nothing was held over. Closing: No. 2 white, 
65%c; standard, 65%c; No. 3 white, 65%c; 
No. 4 white, 64%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Demand light, maltsters wait- 
ing for more settled conditions in the malt 
market. The best grades were offered at 
$1.34@1.43, and under grades at $1.27@1.33, 
lake shipment, store, Buffalo. 

RYE—tThere were sales of about 15 cars 
this week at $1.80 for No. 1 or No. 2, on 
track, through billed. 





BOSTON, NOV. 10 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent..... $11.60@12.25 
Spring, Minneapolis ..........+. 10.75 @11.25 
Spring, country ......ccsseesees 10.90 @11.26 
Spring first clear, in cotton ..... 10.25@10.50 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks > 90@11.25 
Winter patent .......eeeeeeeees 0.65 @11.25 
Winter straight .........seeee 10.409 10.86 
Winter first clear .......+.-+005 10.25 @10.75 


MILLFEED—Offerings are in excess of de- 
mand. The trade is purchasing sparingly, 
and looks for a lower market. Oat hulls 
quiet. Gluten, hominy and stock feeds steady, 
but quiet. Cottonseed and linseed meals 
firmly held, but quiet. Quotations, mill ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$37.75; winter bran, $38.25; middlings, $42.75 
@49; mixed feed, $42@47; red dog, in 140-lb 
sacks, $62; oat hulls, reground, $24; gluten 
feed, $54; hominy feed, $63.40; stock feed, 
$53.50; cottonseed meal, $54@59; linseed 
meal, $54.50, 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—A good demand for 
corn meal and oatmeal. Granulated and 
bolted corn meal not offered, but feeding 
meal and cracked corn in good supply. Rye 
and graham flours quiet. Rye meal un- 
changed. Quotations, mill shipment, in 
wood: rolled oatmeal, $9; cut and ground, 
$10.35; granulated corn meal, $10.75; bolted, 
$10.70; feeding, in, 100-lb bags, $4.25 @4.30; 
eracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $4.30@4.35; rye 
flour, in sacks, $9.75@9.90; rye meal, in 
sacks, $7.50@7.90; graham flour, $8.25@11. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7~Receipts— -—-Stocks—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis,... 40,829 47,745  ....+  «seees 
Wheat, bus...341,450 191,466 344,737 646,291 
Corn, bus..... 1,000 29,472 2,295 166,279 
Oats, bus..... 78,725 287,464 427,760 176,612 
Rye, BUS...608 ssies 5,977 20,304 77,362 
Millfeed, tons. 316 100) wasn eocce 
Corn meal, bbis 475 Se 
Oatmeal, cases ..... 2,260 aes e 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... 4,900) .so0e evecce 
Exports during the week: wheat, 50,000 


bus; oats, 210,000. 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 13 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 


Nov. 13 Year ago 

Standard patent....*$9.90@10.10 $9.70@10.25 
Second patent ..... *9.80@ 9.95 9.55@10.10 
Fancy clear, jute... 9.00@ 9.75 8.20@ 8.75 
First clear, jute..:. 8.50@ 9.65 8.00@ 8.50 
Second clear, jute.. 5.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 6.60 
Red dog, jute ..... -@ 5.60 3.80@ 4.15 

*Per bbl in 98-lb cottons; in wood, 20c 
more. 


Mills are not making any: quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
New-crop durum flour quotations, per bbl, 


in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b, Minneapolis, today 
(Nov. 18), were: 

Medium semolina ..........5++5 $10.10@10.50 
Patemt .vsscccccccecccvsesscese 10.00 @10.20 
CIOBP ceccccccsccccccsecvccccses 8.00@ 8.60 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1916 1915 1914 


Nov. 17... «««++- 421,770 459,405 327,495 
Nov. 10... 563,805 417,415 497,265 346,280 
Nov. 8... 516,760 412,235 468,380 338,315 
Oct. 27.... 428,320 364,485 492,635 297,320 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1916 1914 
Nov. 17... «+++. 11,830 26,210 64,000 
Nov. 10... 8,785 26,590 40,315 64,300 
Nov. 38... 10,545 4,990 36,145 42,066 
Oct. 27... 16,510 17,615 29,466 60,165 





OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
-and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Oct. 6. 67 57,500 311,680 200,270 610 1,785 
Oct. 13. 66 56,300 322,780 219,180 620 2,765 
Oct. 20. 65 55,950 184,755 197,865 1,586 4,640 


Oct. 27. 65 55,950 256,595 198,505 5,620 715 


Nov. 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 13) for prompt shipment (14 days), 


per 2,000 lbs, 
as follows by brokers: 


8. 63 54,750 307,315 203,080 4,815 355 
10. 54 46,200 263,110 186,290 2,500 


in 100-lb sacks, were reported 


Nov. 13 Year ago 
BPRR wcccicccevece $32. 0033. 00 ~ + @27.00 
Stand. middlings.. 36.00@38.00 - @30.00 


Flour middlings.. 


+ 45.00@46.00 


Try 35.00 
R. dog, 140-ib jute 55.50@56.00 38. 50@39. 00 
The Boston basis of prices for milifeed is 


given below, per ton, in 100- 
Nov. 13 

+ $37.60 @38.60 $.... 

41.60@43.60 . 

50.60 @51.60 

R. dog, 140-1b scks 61.10@61.60 


Standard bran... 
Stand. middlings.. 
Fiour middlings... 


lb sacks: 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst...... 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 
granulated*.. 


Yellow corn meal, 
Corn meal, white* 


Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 8.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* .... 


Graham, standard, bbi* . 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .. 


Mill screenings, per ton .... 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 





Year ago 
-@32.50 
- @35.50 


eee + @40,50 
44.00@ 44.50 


- - $84.00 @84.50 
78.00 @78.50 
75.00 @75.50 
72.00@72.50 
«+e + @36.00 
11.50@12.50 


9. 25@10.00 


+ 10. 00@10. 50 


+ 10.00@10.50 
8.20@ 


8.30 


112. 16.00@30.00 


23.00 @32.00 
40.00 @50.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 50.00@655.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ... 


Fine seed screenings, ton .. 


Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ......... 


-00@40.00 
++ 32.00@37.00 


-@. 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100- ib sackst 53. 00@54. 00 


*Per bbl in sacks. 
than car lots, 
tin sacks, 


tCar-lot prices. 
$1@1.25 per ton additional. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at 


Minneapolis are as follows: 


No.1 No.2 
Dark northern spring.. ae $2.18 
Northern spring ....... 2.17 2.14 
Red spring ......-+e0+. .16 2.12 
Red spring humpback. . 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum ......... -21 2.18 
DUPUM cccccccccccccccs 2.17 2.14 
Red durum .......+.++. 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter ..........+. 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter .... 2.13 2.10 
Red winter ....+.0..++. 2.17 2.14 


Less 


No. 3 


Wheat lower than No. 3 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation, 

COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 

corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 

range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 


Nov. 
6. 208@210 57 


Rye 
@58% 173% @174% 


7. 208@210 57% @59% 173% @174% 
8. 220@225'57% @59% 173% @174 


9. 220@225 58% @59% 175 

10. -225@230 59% @60% 176 

12. 220@225 61% @62% 178 

13* 97@ 9955% @55% 144 
*1916. 


@176 
@177 
@179 
@145 


Barley 
95 @126 
95@126 
95 @126 
98@127 
98@127 
98@127 
78@115 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Nov. 11 
Nov. 10 Nov. 3 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,253,750 3,453,750 3,415,040 
Flour, bbls ...... 22,940 11,344 ,135 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,308 3,150 1,405 
Corn, bus ....... 74,000 17,000 223,756 
Oats, bus ....... 1,145,320 1,252,090 940,940 
Barley, bus ..... 790,500 984,200 888,420 
Rye, bus .....%.. 360,360 430,860 . 294,840 
Flaxseed, bus ... 257,040 235,170 603,070 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end-~° 
ing Saturday were: Nov. 11 
. Nov. 10 Nov. 3 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 881,910 686,960 1,157,130 
Flour, bbis ...... 546,545 620,981 405,033 
Millstuff, tons ... 18,349 15,833 16,126 
Corn, bus ....... 8,000 7,000 61,000 
Oats, bus ....... 903,720 966,810 743,680 
Barley, bus ..... 934,830 898,500 780,480 
Rye, WUS. .occcecs 112,340 116,160 247,590 
Flaxseed, bus 78,120 47,190 142,680 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 
10, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 


cars were as follows: 








Nov. 10 

No. 1 dark northern spring.. 402 
No. 2 dark northern spring... 201 
Other dark northern spring.. 63 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 492 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 415 
Other northern spring ...... 416 
No. 1 red spring ............ 7 
Other red spring ............ 57 
Red spring humpback ...... 24 
Amber durum ......... 176 
DUPUME ci vecess Tt 71 
PROG, GUFEM ociccsccccccccece 9 
Mixed wheat ..........se00% 256 
Dark hard winter............ 30 
Peri eer T ie 65 
Yellow hard winter ......... 5 
Red winter ........0sseee008 30 
RROD WOR coc nnss cctssccces 3 
oe re TTriTL Ty eee 
Hard white .......eseeeees é 
Soft white .......ceesseeues . 3 
Club wheat ....ccccccscccse . 

BOA scccvisescccis éovee’ &786 





499 









Comparisons for other years: 














Nov. 11 Nov.13 Nov. 14 

1916 1915 1914 

, ae ree 128 243 6 
No. 1 northern ..... 182 1,266 226 
No. 2 northern ..... 184 1,153 473 
a arerreprey rere 228 514 644 
BOG cocceccsecocccs 793 280 351 
Rejected es acteseee o eee 52 107 
No-grade ..... cvsse’ BO 182 48 
Sample grade ...... 527 94 vow 
Totals, spring.....2,026 3,784 1,754 
Hard winter ....... 690 593 346 
Macaroni ......... . 228 255 193 
po Perery Pree 290 226 90 
Western .........6. 164 31 25 
Totals ©. .ccccccees 3,398 4,889 2,408 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators: was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Nov. 11 Nov. 13 
Nov. 10 Nov. 3 1916 1915 

No. 1 hard ..... 300 106 
No. 1 northern. ees 1,758 748 
No. 2 northern. . ove 1,471 1,116 
Other grades ... ° 5,403 1,415 
Totals ....... 636 641 8,932 3,385 
In 1914 ....°... 15,430 15,241 ..... ceoes 
Im 2918 ..cccce 16,360 FEATS .ccce cecce 
In 1912 ....... 9,409 SBS cece § nccce 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Nov. 11 Nov. 13 Nov. 14 


neues = Nov.3 1916 1915 1914 
Corn .. 3 ose 12 12 
Oats A 250 2,053 7,264 2,836 4,322 
Barley... 874 895 619 392 765 
Rye .... 389 368 625 193 173 
Flaxseed, 118 102 117 54 260 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Nov. 12.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Nov. 11 Nov. 13 











Destination— Nov. 10 Nov. 3 yo 1915 
London 23,868 
Liverpool 5,600 
Giasgow 37,113 
EMPER 6c Sesccvcs 5,000 
FEUEE co ccccesncs 357 
Bristol 6,214 
Cardiff 1,211 
Dublin 73,000 
France 14,773 
Belfast 39,000 
WOR a Sccccscis 571 
RRotterdam occ s secs: wesee soece 1,398 
Copenhagen .... ...++ seeee 11,000 6,036 
Norway, Sweden .....  .222+ eevee 13,321 
CUBR .ccccvecees cvvce 11,000 9,000 19,003 
Math scccscccee ceece 1,000 2,000 ..... 
San Domingo .. ..... BOOS . 66nee ccense 
Other W. L°S... cooce 23,000 31,000 25,039 
Cen. Americe .. .scee ceooes 15,000 96,620 
Brazil .......+. 38,000 ..... 9,428 
Other 8S. A. .... 10,000 6,000 ..... 
BN. America... 16000 seore coves 100 
Africa ........-. T0008 Sosa. vadee 
Othere ..ccccess codes 1,000 48,000 ..... 

Totals ....... 31,000 133,000 340,000 379,099 





Exports for Week Ending Nov. 3, 1917 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 790,000 11,000 108,000 59,000 
Boston ..... 206,008 .cicscc cvicse 210,000 
Baltimore ... ..... 223,000 ..... 738,000 
Newp. News... ..... seess 25,000 902,000 
N. Orleans..1,101,000 78,000 ..... 320,000 


Galveston .. 636,000 ....+ cesses sevens 





Tots., wk. .2,633,000 313,000 133,000 2,229,000 
Prev. week.1,572,000 = pod 1,301,000 
U. K’gdom. .1,388,000 

-1,243,000 223,000 34, 000 








Continent ..1,243,000 223,000 34,000 ...... 
8S. and Ctl, 

AmMEPiCA... cece ceces 48,000 ...... 
W. Tm@les... ceccce seece 38,000 ...... 
Other 

countries. . 2,000 89,000 SS aewrrer sy 

Totals ...2,633,000 313,000 133,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1to Same time 





Nov. 3,1917 last year 
Wheat, bus 27,937,000 112,288,000 
Flour, bbls ° 2,059,000 5,303,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 37,202,000 136,151,000 
Comm, BUB cccocescece 6,193,000 18,492,000 
Oats, bus .......+5.- 39,904,000 46,963,000 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 11 Nov. 13 














Wheat— Nov. 10 Nov. 3 1916 1915 
America ..... 4,539 4,612 6,678 138,411 
Russia seta esses 480 360 
India 165 120 | rere 
Argentina .... 849 135 1,072 96 
Australia ..... 750 550 SBE en cise 
Others ....... 41 42 156 330 

Tots., wheat. 6,344 5,459 10,322 14,197 
GOP. cacivecscs 1,155 455 5.074 5,065 

On paprer 
WOE Cesecce cote seooe. seve 41,640 
GOEM cesccecse 6660. wheeas. obese 26,011 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -—Duluth— boar | 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Nov. 7.... 318 809 166 260 909 124 
Nov, 8 .... 426 614- 127 118 1,481 673 


Nov. 9.... 386 381 104 88 1,272 8387 
Nov. 10 .... 448 675 167 80 991 808 
Nov. 12 .... 671 565 184 109 1,250 898 


Nov. 18 .... 357 358 234 272 1,279 8659 


-2,605 3,302 982 927 7,182 4,199 














Totals... 














ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cemts per 100 lbs: 





To— o— 
Albany ......... 25.1 Philadelphia .... 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia* ... 23.0 
Baltimore* ..... 22.0 Philadelphiat ... 23.0 
Baltimoret .....22.0 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 22.8 Portland ....... . 27.8 
Boston ........+- 27.8 Portland* ....... 24.0 
Boston* . 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostont .. 26.0 Quebec ......... 32.8 
Buffalo .... - 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning 22.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira 22.8 Rockland ....... 27.8 
Erie ......... «+. 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell .......-. 22.8 Scranton ....... 23.8 
FRIMOR .éccccccce 22.8 Stanstead ....... 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse ..... ‘ee 33.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 . MUTT «- 26.1 
Newport News*. $3.0 UWthes wcccdsies - 24.1 
New York ...... 25.8 Wayland ....... 22.8 
New York* ..... 24.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 26.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg ..... 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through —Proportionals to— 





To— rate Chicago* © Eastt 
Boston ........ 24.0 7.5 16.5 
New York ..... 24.0 7.5 16.5 
Philadelphia - 23.0 7.5 15.5 
Baltimore - 22.0 7.6 14.5 

- Norfolk ...... 22.0 7.6 14.5 
From Chicago 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. ft 
east. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
Penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 





—_ To ‘ 
, Minneapolis Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 37% 


Miles City, Mont. ......... 23% $1 

Billings, Mont. ..........- 28 85% 
Townsend, Mont. ........» 31 38% 
Glendive, Mont. ..........-. 21 28% 
Helena, Mont. ........+.++- 32 39% 
Omaha, Neb, .....-..+0+5+ 11 18% 
Kansas City, Mo. ........- 12 19% 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 


From— From— 
Brandon .......-- Portage la Prairie 12 

oose Jaw Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat Swift Current .... 20 
Calgary .... Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton Outlook ........+. 22 
Winnipeg ........ LORSRO cc cicciccce 15 
Rapid City Coutts ....... cece 8B 
Lethbridge .. Red Deer ........ 25 
Coronation 





Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is ic higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 !bs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 






To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ........00e000% 29.4 39.0 
BERGER ee ccincvrccrvaccsicsess 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans ..........60+5 17.6 27.5 
BPMMEMBRATA oc cesccccccece 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery .........-s0065 29.4 39.0 
GOR gcc ccc becscicesecces 29.4 39.0 
BRBE® .ciccdcscoscesnessecs 17.6 27.5 
DOMPS occccccsecescccscces 29.4 42.0 
AUAMtA cccsccvacsocss » 31.4 41.0 
Savannah . + 29.4 39.0 
Athens ......--eee- +. 32.4 42.0 
BUBOMS ce cccccccwccccscces 82.4 42.0 
Charleston .......6.-eseeeee 29.4 39.0 


KANSAS CITY 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, from 
— City to points named, in cents per 100 





Lake- All- 
and-rail rail 
New York ..... gs eet enwescens 27.5 29.5 
Boston ..... peseccvecossorece 29.5 31.5 
Philadelphia ..........00+0++5 25.5 27.5 
Pittebuarge ..osscccescescecses oes 23.0 
De BREA ees cee 26.8 28.8 
BHPACUBS 2c cccsccccecscccvers 24.5 26.5 
Va, COM. POINTS 2... cccccscess eT 26.5 
Scranton .... -. 26.5 27.6 
Baltimore .....++s++ee05 +» 24.6 26.5 
Washington ....-.cceeceecees esee 26.5 
DOCPONS 2c ccvcscgecccccccseces 2 ses 19.9 
TROGMOMREP occ c vedic dsecveccsec 24.5 26.5 
GSHOPOTRME ccc ceccccccrcesese o kee 20.9 
Louisville ..... geereccoccocse 17.4 
Inland rates on flour for eapest: Kansas 
City to ports named: 
Lake- All- 
and-rail rail 
Boston ..... Codd ovevccesceeces 6 28.5 
Mew Tor .siccescovssecesess 26.5 28.5 
Philadelphia .........eeeeee8 25.5 27.6 
Virgie porte. vedecccccesc ec’ owes 26.5 
St. Jolm, NW. Be. cie cc cccrticccs é eee 28.5 
Batnate Ee d ovbercceduraerss $90.0 26.5 
BEMEREENE he vgsccdeccccoehecs @etee 29.5 
Portland, “BROMO. iui. sccen ss ee @e 28.6 
MANGER: aGavivnsdins <bthacis sees 27.6 


Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 
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' DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake — pins et 





New York ...... 14. 4 
Boston Pie ~ E 12 16 12 
Philadelphia roe | 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D. Cc. 11.6 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa.,  ‘—parnad 

W. Va... ‘ 1 10.5 a 
Albany .. - 13.6 oe 13.5 . 
Uses cscccecice - 12 oe 12 ee 
Syracuse ...... + 11.6 oe 11 ee 
Rochester ...... 11 oe 11 ee 

CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ......14.5 Boston ..... e+e 19.6 
Rochester ...... 14.6 Philadelphia . ooee 16.6 
Troy sivecpe Pittsburgh . « Oy 
Syracuse .. Albany ......... 16.8 








Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 


The following*tables show the Minneapolis 
flour output and foreign shipments by calen- 
dar years, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Jan.. 1,143,320 1,680,740 1,618,745 beer 
Feb.. 1,252,600 1,553,785 1,436,205 1,415,105 
Mar.. 1,524,255 1,742,790 1,114,740 1, i 985 
April 1,728,550 1,599,590 1,118,940 1,422,040 
May. 1,671,775 1,376,770 1,278,106 1,401,820 
June. 996,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 1,313,270 
July.. 719,385 1,485,425 1,094,190 1,414,490 
Aug.. 1,200,145 1,709,595 1,182,615 1,768,806 
Sept. 1,715,930 1,628,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 
Oct.. 1,908,265 1,597,206 2,163,685 1,453,765 





10 m 13,761,035 se 569,080 14,119,440 14,829,030 





NOV... cccccces 1,742,215 2,039,085 1,421,715 
DOC... wsccccee 1, 230,355 1,930,670 1,518,535 
Year. wscccoee 18,541,650 18,089,195 17,769,280 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
January... 71,206 92,075 178,660 109,510 
February... 65,375 95,940 214,020 153,695 


173,030 184,745 158,670 
286,740 102,000 161,510 
128,165 137,265 130,456 











78,620 38,910 94,635 

101,145 21,605 112,346 

67,280 27,185 60,850 

September. 39,970 54,0256 149,676 174,715 
October... 49,620 91,260 103,860 220,980 
10 mos.. 868, - 1,168,180 1,107,925 1,357,365 
November, ...... 79, 142,080 269,180 
December. ...... + 162,920 209,685 267,385 
>, | errr 1,410,970 1,459,690 1,873,930 





P Flaxseed and Products 

Minneapolis crushers report a continued 
active demand for linseed oil meal at firm 
prices. The car situation is affecting sales, 
and mills are able to run only about two- 
thirds of capacity, due to this situation. 
Linseed oil is quoted today at $53@54 per 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Some of the local mills report an active 
market for raw linseed oil; others say it is 
quiet. Prices are 3@6c higher for the week, 
the range today being $1.11@1.15 per gallon, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


—Mpls— ——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 


Nov. 6....$3.36 3.34 3.36 3.31 3.18% 
Nov. 7.... 3.42 8.40 3.43% 3.37 3.19 
Nov. 8.... 3.32 3.29 38.33% 8.27 3.14 
Nov. 9.... 3.36% 3.34% 3.39 3.32% 3.21 
Nov. 10.... 3.37% 3.34%: 3.39% 3.33% -3.23 


Nov. 12.... 3.40 3.27% 3.43 3.87 3.25% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c— Receipts——, -——In store, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis. 257 608 426 118 117 54 
Duluth ..... 738 «#967 734 125 2,398 1,023 
Totals.... 330 1,470 1,160 248 2,615 1,077 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Nov. 10, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
--1,524 3,659 204 548 
657 2,602 629 1,160 


Minneapolis 
Duluth ......+.. 


Totals ........ 2,081 6,161 833 §=61,708 














Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Nov. 13.—For the week, dry corn was in 
keen demand and prices were very high. Old 
corn was also very active, but offerings have 
been limited. No. 3 yellow closed today at 
$2.20@2.25 bu; No. 3 mixed, $2.15@2.20; 
other grades, $1.20@2.17. 

Oats were in excellent demand, and prices 
were strong compared with the futures. Ble- 
vators were the best buyers. It is reported 
that the government has been a heavy —— 
during the week. Closing prices today: No. 
3 white, 63% @64%c bu; No. 4 white, 61% 
@ 63 %c. 

Rye was active and firm. Mills and ship- 
pers were good buyers. No. 2 closed today 
at $1.78@1.79 bu. 

All grades of barley were in demand and 
firmer all the week. Malting grades espe- 
cially were wanted. Millers were in the 
market for choice grades for making flour. 
Closing range today, $1@1.28 bu. 


Reship- . 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Rye Brly 
30 


Baltimore .. 1,667 304 897 1,092 

Boston ..... 351 2 265 aera 
Buffalo ..... 38,744 1 2,378 .ss 6838 
Chicago .... 681 60 4,354 188 284 
Detroit .... 9 90 Seer 
Duluth oe 141 882 960 
Galveston 3 ose 18 97 





Indianapolis. 224 34 6769 0«Oo«17—i«it‘ta a 
Kansas —s 613 26 1,364 109 








Milwaukee. . 204 Gee 688 92 262 
Minneapolis. . 636 2 2,215 3889 874 
New Orleans. 265 37 690 =... «= 888 
Newp. News. ene soe StS  ... ove 
New York... 2,252 299 2,451 290 201 
bs ony souks 333 18 854 52 65 
Peoria ..... * a ae 
Philddeiphia; 1,203 870 102 7 
St. 1 845 108 1 
Toledo” osesee 508 8 ‘ CG ace 
Canals . ‘ 170 ° -. 102 
Lakes . - 8,176 ° 65 354 

Totals..... 17,630 810 18,514 3,405 4,588 


Nov. 38, 1917 14,908 1,277 17,453 3,550 4,466 
Nov. 11, 1916 62,265 1,289 47,308 1,880 3,819 
Nov. 13, 1915 34,593 3,423 18,505 1,857 4,653 


Nov. 14, 1914 73,476 2,774 32,103 1,998 5,726. 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
2,722,000 bus; oats, 1,061,000; rye, 145,000; 
barley, 122,000. Decrease—Corn, 467,000 bus. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GC. WM ee ccccenscte. Uae 317 142 bee 
pS eer 328 368 57 9 
Consolidated ..... 488 189 87 54 
CIUES «5.6 + 00,0 vct've 644 76 33 ese 
Western ......... . 760 119 3 58 
GG. BO Cav caress 373 559 57 owe 
Fort William ..... 256 287 42 38 
Hastern .......+.. 350 89 18 oe 
© Aree ee 841 1,293 53 22 
Can. Northern .... 8652 687 378 42 
Horn & Co. ....... 73 98 15 60 
Government ...... 783 324 52 89 
Thunder Bay ..... 372 170 63 24 
Davidson & Smith, 239 22 59 eee 

Peta .ccccccsce 7,188 4,498 1,009 396 
Year ago ......... 12,286 5,349 994 645 
Receipts ......... 6,967 999 308 171 


Lake shipments... 4,338 203 $14 193 
Rail shipments ... eee 





STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 98 No. 1 C. W...... 2 
No. 1 northern..2,886 No. 2 C. W...... 1,599 
No. 2 northern..1,487 No. 3 C. W...... 310 
No. 3 northern.. 947 Ex. 1 feed ..... 611 
es eee 601 
324 
191 
99 
606 r 
7,188 











Mi polis Ship + 

Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the 10 months from Jan, 1, 1917, to Oct. 
31, with comparisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


- FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
C., M. & St. P.. 2,924 4,122 2,852 3,191 


BQ cesecces 1,944 2,966 1,927 2,228 
M. & St. L..... 746 1,177 1,441 1,507 
Gt. Northern... 1,567 1,547 1,545 1,288 
North. Pacific. 835 902 784 81,077 


a. Western. 1,013 1,057 1,186 1,126 
3 sacse 1,768 1,607 1,970 1,954 

prebaees ree. | Moo 419274 1,691 
Rock Island ... 968 824 700 623 
Minn. ‘Transfer. 2 ace eee eee 


Maia | 16,111 14,715 156,638 
760 642 647 





Totals ... 
Receipts ...... 
MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 

The attached table shows the shipments 
of millstuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over 
the respective roads for 10 months, from 
Jan, 1, 1917, to Oct. 31: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
C., M. & St. P.111,914 107,109 77,660 110,757 
c., St. P., M. 

& Qe wecwece 152,248 207,955 157,480 133,840 
M. & St. L..... 8,657 6,860 6,881 8,640 
Gt. Northern. 96,237 86,238 654,451 60,269 
North. Pacific. 52,631 653,769 36,300 31,987 
Great Western. 21,247 14,116 18,135 18,954 





C., B. & Q.... 70,853 61,228 44,003 71,077 
Soo (Chicago - 
<n oss *..-. £17,646 64,366 49,139 
epieapie'e Hee 64,063 39,441 67,447 59,924 
Rock Island .. 17,385 11,396 7,498 10,820 
Minn. Transfer 12,714 140 145 195 
Totals ...... 607,849 594,893 524,366 545,602 
Receipts ..... 61,737 66,153 61,233 63,262 


*Included in Soo figures. tMay-October 


figures included in Soo total. 


Duluth-Minneapolis Grain Receipts 
The following table, prepared by the Car- 
gill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, shows the re- 
ceipts of grain in bushels at Duluth and 
Minneapolis, from Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, 1917, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 





Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Spring ..... 31,426 33,652 .67,037 56,797 
Durum .... 6,779 5,986 16,799 10,120 
Winter and 


western... 1,679 14,822 6,084 8,231 


Tots.,. wheat 39,884 54,460 89,920 75,148 
Plaxseed ..... 1,864 4,006 1,772 4,441 
-+ 16,710 16,673 20,087 18,209 
seeeseeee 13,894 17,994 14,952 13,879 
Rye ...... +++» 9,800 4,945 6,086 5,093 
COP ...seees : 484 920 461,122 1,464 


.. 82,086 . 98,997 132,939 118,234 











COOPERS’ CHIPS 
For the week ending Saturday Minne- 


‘apolis shops unloaded one car of heading. 


James W. Breager, a member of the 
Hennepin County Barrel Co., ya 
for 37 years, died Nov. 5, aged 57. 


The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
22,435 barrels for the week ending Satu :- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
bsg of 109,200 patent hoops and 71,31) 


The sales and make of flour barrels jy 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


o——Sales——__ 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Nov. 10.*23,120 25,905 25,310 19,170 17,505 
. 28,765 24,670 23,550 20,525 18,155 
Oct... 27.. 21,865 16,020 29,785 23,685 17,535 
Oct. 20.. 15,490 16,080 30,095 15,080 18,215 
Oct. 13.. 20,270 19,620 29,850 26,105 21,515 
Oct. 6.. 22,560 20,445 32,090 19,435 18,930 
*These figures include 1,370 half-barres, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barr.|, 
Attached are quotations of flour barre) 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 


Z 
io) 
< 
oo 


apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M.. + -$12.50@13.00 
Gum staves, ++ 12.00@12.50 
Basswood headi 13 @lic 





Birch heading, 1T%- ak? set. oe is @l2¥c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.........- $.50@ 14.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M ....... is: 00@ 13.50 
Birch staves, M .......+.++++++ 10,00@ 11.10 
Beech staves, M ......6ese+ee+++ 10.00@ 11.10 
Hickory hoops, M ........-.+-- 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload,M....... .80@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@ 50 
Special reports to The Northwestern Millcr 
from northwestern shops outside of Minn-- 

apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 
No. -—Barrels—, No. 1917 


shops sold made shops  so/ld 
Nov. 10.... 2 000 790 4 2,380 
Nov. 8..... 2 785 1,196 5 3,665 
Oct. 27.... 3 2,650 2,415 5 3,085 
Oct. 20.... 3 2,635 3,760 4 1,240 
Oct. 13.... 3 4,700 4,150 4 2,975 
Oct. 6,.¢. 8 3,360 3,655 5 1,170 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 


Winter Grains Report 

Government review: Winter rye is ger- 
minating well in northeastern districts, 
but the stand is short in northwestern 
sections. In some states there has been an 
increase in the acreage of winter grains, 
but it has not been possible to plant the 
expected increase in acreage in many sec- 
tions of the West, because of dry weather. 

The seeding of winter oats has made 
slow progress in the southern states. The 
weather conditions were generally favor- 
able during the month for the harvesting 
of rice. 








Food Inventories at Once 
Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 10.—All deal- 
ers in foodstuffs who were brought under 
the license system of the Food Adminis- 
tration Nov. 1 will do well to take an 
inventory at once, because they will be 
required to give details of the condition 
of their business and stocks on hand as of 
Novy. 1 in the first reports they must sul- 
mit at Washington Dec. 1. 
Forms for these reports are now being 
aa Bm and will be going out from now 
1 Dec. 1. The inventory, when coin- 
Pv with reports of later dates, will en- 
able the authorities to determine whether 
hoarding has been practiced. Reports are 
to be made monthly, and will be a tran- 
script of monthly business of all licensees. 
Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 


French Food Resources Fall 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Nov. 10.—That tiie 
war is making great inroads on the re- 
sources of France is shown in statistics 
received by the Food Administration and 
given out by Mr. Hoover this week. 

The Be yee relate especially to wheat 
and f production. In 1913 France 
produced 87,830,000 hundredweights of 
wheat; in 1914, 76,930,000; in 1915, 60,63\),- 
000; in 1916, 58,410,000; in 1917 but 
39,900,000. In foodstuffs, which compri-es 
all cereals and includes potatoes and b: ct 
root, the 1913 production of 358,000,())0 
hundredweights had declined in 1917 to 
only 222,000,000. 

The figures quoted are from the state- 
ment of the minister for the general re- 
victualling of France, Maurice Long. [le 
estimates that the requirements of France 
this year could be held down to 40,000,(00 
hundredweights of cereals. He ‘empha- 
sized that great support may be expect cd 





‘from the United ‘States. 





The new Chamber of Commerce, Indus- 
try and Agriculture, just organized at 
— Plata, Dominican Republic, wants 

to get in touch with similar organizations 
in the United States, and to get cata- 
logues from manufacturers. 
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November 14, 1917 
BREAD-MAKING REGULATED 


(Continued from page 489.) 
Administration, against an average con- 
sumption of about 6 lbs, and it is ex- 
pected that a saving of about 100,000,000 
lbs of sugar per annum will result. As 
there are from 270 to 280 1-lb loaves de- 
rived from a barrel of flour, the sugar is 
not noticed by the consumer. 

\ ntaximum of 2 lbs of shortening is 
imposed against an average consumption 
of about 6 Ibs, and the use of vegetable 
oil substitutes is required. The saving in 
lard should amount to 100,000,000 lbs per 
annum. The milk used in bread is lim- 
ited to skimmed milk, as the microscopic 
amount of butter fat which appears in 
whole-milk bread gives no adequate com- 
pensation for its use for this purpose. 

Many large bakeries in the United 
Stites are operating on this formula of 
suvar, shortening, and milk, and are ca- 
tering to all classes of customers to their 
satisfaction. These combined savings 
should result in materially cheapening the 
average cost of baking bread. 





OBJECTS OF POUND BASIS 


‘he requirement that all bread shall 
be baked in multiples of 1 Ib has several 
objectives: economy in labor of baking 
and economy in materials, as small breads 
are more wasteful in baking than larger 
units. The bread remains fresh longer in 
larger loaves, and there: will be less loss 
of stale bread. 

Furthermore, a standard weight will 
protect the consumer. At the present 
time, the tendency is to adjust the weight 
to the cost of the bread in an endeavor 
to maintain a unit of price. The result is 
that some 38 different weights are on the 
market, and the consumer has little op- 
portunity of real comparison. 

By the standardization of weight and 
the limitation of ingredients, the Food 
Administration hopes to focus competi- 
tion upon price and good baking. If the 
bread in the country is of fixed weights, 
the consumer will be able to determine at 
once the cheapest bread, of which he is 
now incapable because of the variability 
in weight from 6 ozs up to 4 Ibs. Rolls 
of certain sizes will be permitted if baked 
of the same dough as bread. 

Generally, the standardization of bread 
should lay the foundations for the elim- 
ination of many wasteful practices forced 
upon the bakers and distributors by the 
luxurious demands of the public for vari- 
ous types of bread, 

The bread business of the country is of 
three different commercial b Age 

The first is the wholesale baking of 
bread, its sale by the wholesale baker to 
the retailer, who is chiefly the grocery- 
man, and the distribution by the grocery- 
man largely by delivery to the household, 
with credit extended through periodic col- 
lections of bills, This system is the most 
prevalent, and bread thus distributed at 
the present time costs the consumer from 
9 to 15 cents per Ib, the average being 
about 11 cents. The system contains a 
great number of economic wastes, par- 
ticularly in selling costs and too frequent 
deliveries, 

LIST OF THE COSTS 


The following represents the distribu- 
tion of present costs: whole baking cost 
and profit, 67 per cent; wholesale bakers’ 
cost of selling and delivery to the retailer, 
13 per cent; retailers’. cost and profit; 20 


per cent; total, 100 per cent. 

Therefore the cost of distribution from 
the wholesale bakers’ door represents 33 
per cent of the cost of the bread, or over 
3c pcr Ib at present prices. 


The costs worked out by the Federal 
Trade Commission, to which are added 
the ‘ood Administration figures of distri- 
bution and profit per pound of baked 
bread, indicate the following, in cents, on 
an assumption of $11 flour: 

Low- High- Aver- 





est est age 

Wholesale bakers’ cost and 
Mt ..cnkee see aeee ase 7.2 8.25 7.98 
Retail cost and profit..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Totale scockdetpdwakutes 9.2 10.25 9.98 


(he above price of flour should be 
somewhat less in many sections. The 
more efficient bakers are, of course, able 
to reduce these costs, and the savings 
under the new regulations should contrib- 
ule to such reduction. 


CASH-AND-CARRY SAVES 


_ the second commercial type of bakeries 
's represented by the bakeries of the cash- 








and-carry stores which order for their 
own retail distribution. Here, advertis- 
ing, commissions, returned breads, deliv- 
eries and credit costs are greatly reduced. 
This type shows a variation in costs 

and profits: 
Low- High- Aver- 


est est age 
Bakers’ cost, profit and 
distribution to stores... 5.15 6.87 6.35 
Retail distribution and 
PROMS 20. ciccrcccccvcces 1.00 1.00 1.00 
WCE cc ccivccnccccsdas 6.15 7.37 7.36 


These amounts are also subject to re- 
duction under the standardization plan 
proposed, and in localities of cheaper 
flour and labor. 

The third type is the small baker, who 
delivers his own product directly to the 
consumer. These bakers have the diffi- 
culty of being unable to buy flour quite 
as cheaply as the large bakers, but the 
difference is inconsequential except in 
times of widely fluctuating prices, in 
which case they are unable to et 
themselves by carrying any considerable 
stock of flour, and high peaks of price 
render them unable to compete with the 
large baker. 

As a result of the flour market during 
the last year, many thousands of such men 
were put out of business. In a stable 
market for flour, they are able to sell 
more cheaply than the first type of dis- 
tribution. 

The large problem in the reduction of 
the costs of handling bread lies in the first 
type of distribution. 


SUGGESTION TO WHOLESALERS 


Some relief can be found to that section 
of the community most in need of care 
if the wholesale bakers will place bread 
on sale to cash-and-carry customers at 
the bakery door at a margin above whole- 
sale prices sufficient to cover the extra 
expense. Certain wholesale bakers have 
offered to do this, and it would result in 
an additional number of cash-and-carry 
points of disposal for the public. 

A plan by which delivery and credit 
grocers can more nearly approximate to 
the conditions of the cash-and-carry has 
been successfully tried by certain grocers 
as follows: 

The groceryman in this case to buy 
from the wholesale baker upon definite 
contract and regular quantity; to deal 
with ‘only one bakery, instead of an av- 
erage of five, as shown by the investiga- 
tion; the grocer to make a differentiation 
between cash-and-carry and delivery-and- 
credit prices. 

Prior to the war, these retailers charged 
Ic per loaf for hatidling the 1-Ib loaf then 
selling for 5 to 7c. Since the loaf advance 
to 10c, the retail charge for the I-lb loaf 
has become generally fixed at 2c. If the 
retail grocer vould sell cash-and-carry 
bread upon a margin of ic per loaf to 
regular customers, and charge an ap- 
propriate amount for the extra service of 
delivery and credit to house delivery and 
irregular customers, his business would 
more closely approximate to competition 
with the cash store. 

Those who require delivery and credit 
and who buy in irregular quantities need 
have little hope of much cheaper bread,, 
for the retailer cannot be expected to 
make the same terms as for cash-and- 
carry. 

The differentiation between cash-and- 
carry and delivery grocerymen is a grow- 
ing Zed natural division to suit the means 
and wishes of consumers, and it is hoped 
that retailers will in their own interest 
differentiate in price between the two 
types of customers. 

There has been a demand for a 5c loaf. 
At the price of flour entailed by the pres- 
ent price of wheat, such a loaf would 
need to be, with cash-and-carry, between 
9 and 10 ozs in weight, and for delivery- 
and-credit from 7 to 8 ozs. The inves- 
tigation has proved that the demand for 
such sized loaves is in minor percentage 
and to a considerable due to a 
demand for frequent deliveries of hot 
bread. For the reasons stated, it is un- 
economical and not in the interest of the 
consumer. Since the European war be- 
gan there has been an increase of 109 per 
cent in the price of wheat. 

On the other hand, the cash-and-carry 
1-lb loaf under the regulation of interme- 
diate trades and standardization now is- 
sued will show an increase of under 40 
per cent. It is interesting to note that 
out of pre-war cash-and-carry bread the 
farmer realized under 20 per cent, while 
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today he realizes about 40 per cent of the 
price of bread. 
APPRECIATES SUPPORT GIVEN 

The Food Administration has had the 
co-operation of many bakers, and wishes 
to express its appreciation for their sup- 
port. All of the regulations have been 
under a continuous and extended test; 
and it is believed that any capable baker 
will have no difficulty in compliance with 

*them for the production of good bread. 

In fact, the Food Administration has had 
under observation a number of bakeries 
operating on a large scale under these 
conditions. 

The price of English bread is now 41, 
per pound, cash-and-carry. This bread 
contains 25 ie cent of other cereals or 
potatoes, and it is subsidized by the gov- 
ernment, an appropriation of $200,000,000 
having been made to finance the opera- 
tion. 





The President’s Proclamation 


Wasurneoton, D. C., Nov. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—President Wilson today is- 
sued a proclamation placing all persons, 
firms, corporations and associations man- 
ufacturing bread in any form, except 
those whose consumption of any flour and 
meal in the manufacture of bread prod- 
ucts is, in the aggregate, less than 10 bbls 
a month, under the general licensing sys- 
tem of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration. 

Following the usual preliminary state- 
ment declaring the authorization under 
the food control act for his proclamation, 
the President says: 

“Now therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by virtue of the powers conferred 
upon me by said act of Congress, hereby 
find and determine that it is essential, in 
order to carry into effect the purposes 
of said act, to license the manufacture 
of necessities to the extent hereinafter 
specified. 

“All persons, firms, corporations and 
associations, who manufacture for sale 
bread in any form, cake, crackers, bis- 
cuits, pastry or other bakery products 
(except those whose consumption of an 
flour and meal in the manufacture of suc 
SNe mpage is, in the aggregate, less than 10 

bls a month) are hereby required to pro- 
cure a license on or before Dec. 10, 1917. 
This includes hotels, restaurants, other 
eating-places, and clubs, that serve bread 
or other bakery products of their own 
baking. 

“Application for license must be made 
to the United States Food Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., Law Depart- 
ment, License Division, on forms pre- 
pared by it for that purpose, which may 
be obtained on request. 

“Any person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation, other than those hereinbefore ex- 
cepted, who shall engage in or carry on. 
any business hereinbefore specified after 
Dec. 10, 1917, without first procuring such 
license, will be liable to the penalty pre- 
scribed by said act of Congress,” 


RULES FOR THE LICENSEES 


Immediately following the formal proc- 
lamation by the President the Food Ad- 
ministration issued for publication the 
principal general rules and regulations 
that will govern all licensees manufactur- 
ing bakery products, as follows: 

“The licensee, in selling bakery prod- 
ucts, shall keep such products moving to 
the consumer in as direct a line as prac- 
ticable and without unreasonable delay. 
Resales within the same trade without 
reasonable justification, especially if tend- 
ing to result in a higher market price to 
the retailer or consumer, will be dealt 
with as an unfair practice. 

“The licensee shall not buy, contract 
for, sell, store or otherwise handle or deal 
in any food commodities for the purpose 
of unreasonably increasing the price or 
restricting the supply of such commodi- 
ties, or of monopolizing, or attempting to 
monopolize, either locally or generally, 
any of such commodities. 


“The licensee shall not destroy any bak- . 


ery products, and shall not knowingly 
commit waste, or willfully permit pre- 
ventable deterioration in connection with 
the manufacture, distribution or sale of 
any bakery products. 

“The licensee shall not accept returns 
of bread or other bakery products, nor 
make cash payments, nor allow credit, to 


any retailer for any unsold bread or other 


501 





unsold bakery products; nor shall the 
licensee exchange any bread or bake 
products for other bread or bakery prod- 
ucts which he has sold.” : 


REGULATIONS FOR MANUFACTURERS 
These special rules and regulations gov- 
erning licensees manufacturing bread and 
rolls were made public: 
“Rule 1: The licensee shall manufac- 


. ture bread and offer it for sale only in 


the following specified weights, or multi- 
ples thereof, which shall be net weights, 
unwrapped, 12 hours after baking: 16-oz 
units (not to run over 17 ozs) ; 24-oz units 
(not to run over 251% ozs). Where twin 
or multiple loaves are baked, each unit of 
the twin or multiple loaf shall conform 
to the weight requirements of this rule. 

“Rule 2: The licensee shall manufac- 
ture rolls and offer them for sale only in 
units weighing from 1 to 3 ozs, but no 
rolls shall be manufactured or offered for 
sale which shall weigh, unwrapped, 12 
hours after baking, less than 1 oz or more 
than 3 ozs. 

“Rule 3: The standard weights herein 
prescribed shall be determined by averag- 
ing the weight of not less than 25 loaves 
of bread of any one unit, or five dozen 
rolls of any one unit, and such average 
shall not be less than the minimum nor 
more than the maximum prescribed by 
these rules and regulations for such units. 

“Rule 4: The licensee, in mixing any 
dough for bread or rolls, shall not use the 
following ingredients in amounts exceed- 
ing those specified below, per unit of 196 
lbs of any flour, or meal, or any mixture 
thereof: 

“Sugar: Not to exceed 3 lbs of cane or 
beet sugar, or in lieu thereof 314 lbs of 
corn sugar. Where sweetened condensed 
milk is used, the licensee, in determining 
the permitted amount of sugar, shall de- 
duct the added sugar content of such con- 
densed milk from the net amount of other 
sugar of the kinds herein designated. 

“Milk: Not to exceed 6 lbs of fresh 
milk from which the butter fats have been 
extracted, or the equivalent thereof. 

“Shortening: No shortening shall be 
used except as follows: not to exceed 2 Ibs 
of ‘compounds,’ containing not more than 
15 per cent of animal fats. In lieu of such 
‘compounds’ the licensee may use not to 
exceed 2 lbs of vegetable fats. 

“The licensee, in making any bread or 
rolls, shall not add any sugars or fats 
to the dough during the process of bak- 
ing, or to the bread or rolls when baked.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO BAKERS 


Concerning the rules and regulations 
which in completed form are now being 
printed for general distribution, Mr. 
Hoover, the Food Administrator, makes 
these several recommendations to bakers: 

“The United States Food Administra- 
tor earnestly urges all wholesale bakers 
to establish as the wholesale prices of 
their products the prices at which they 
will offer such products for sale in lots 
of 25 lbs or more, unwrapped, for cash, at 
the bakery door, the prices so established 
to be subject to such additional charges 
as may be fair for wrapping and deliver- 
ing when such services are performed by 
the baker. 

“The United States Food Administra- 
tor requests that, when such wholesale 
prices are established, the licensee report 
this fact and state such prices to the 
federal Food Administrator in the state 
where his bakery is located. 

“Inasmuch as some wholesale bakers in 
certain communities are now retailing 
bread at their plants direct to the con- 
sumer, unwrapped, undelivered, and for 
cash, at wholesale prices, the United 
States Food Administrator recommends 
that this practice be extended wherever 
bakers find it possible to do so, adding 
only sufficient extra charge to cover extra 
expense. 

“The Food Administrator, believing 
that frequent deliveries are uneconomical 
and tend to enhance prices, urges all bak- 
ers to reduce deliveries, wherever possible, 
to one a day over each route, and to con- 
solidate deliveries or zone their terri- 
tories in order to reduce the expense of 
deliveries as far as possible.” 

Ricuarp B. Warnrovs. 





Complete government reports for Ar- 
kansas show that the state raised 1,000,000 
bus more wheat this year than last. Ar- 
kansas wheat sold Oct. 1 for $2; last year, 
Oct. 1, $1.38; corn, $1.60, last year 89c; 
oats, 68c, against 62c in 1916. 
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Mills still find unlimited interest in 
flour, but many are well sold up and have 
little to offer. Consequently, only a lim- 
ited volume of business was reported. 
There is still a scarcity of cars, and the 
prospects for early improvement are not 
encouraging. 

Country mills grinding strictly soft 
wheat flour reported another week of un- 
interrupted buoyancy in the trade and a 
good-sized volume of orders was booked, 
but in many cases the demand was unsup- 
plied. Mills reported a good inquiry from 
eastern dealers, but sales limited. 

Stocks of wheat in farmers’ hands were 
sold in large quantities during the last 
two weeks, and it is generally felt that a 
large part of the farm surplus has been 
delivered. Mills are running full capacity, 
and expect to be able to get ample sup- 
plies of wheat so to continue until the turn 
of the year. 

Demand locally for hard and soft wheat 
flours was good as a whole, although a few 
millers’ agents reported only a fair trade. 
Current prices at the close were not ma- 
terially changed from a week ago. A 
spread of 20c bbl would probably cover 
the difference in prices. Most mills in this 
district are largely engaged on govern- 
ment contracts, and are running to full 
capacity. 

Mills are not inclined to entertain for- 
eign trade just now, and but little flour 
was sold on that account, although many 
bids were received. However, sales to the 
West Indies aggregated a fair volume. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter wheat fancy patent, $11@11.20; 
straight, $10.60@10.75; first clear, $9@ 
9.50; second clear, $8.40@8.60; low-grade, 
$7.75@8.25,—jute. Soft winter wheat 
fancy patent, $10@10.40; second patent, 
$9.80@10; extra fancy, $9.50@9.60; sec- 
ond clear, $8.75@9.25; low-grade, $8@ 
8.50,—jute or cotton. Spring wheat pat- 
ent, $11@11.25,—jute. 

Mill prices on millfeed were strong and 
higher. There was a good demand for 
both bran and middlings, but very little 
offering. 

THE GROWING CROP 


This week was favorable for the grow- 
ing wheat. Indian summer weather pre- 
vailed, but very little moisture fell. Near- 
ly all of the wheat is now in, and most of 
it is up. The growth, on account of the 
dry weather, is still short, but most reports 
tell of a good stand and, apparently, a 
well-started plant. Good rains, however, 
are desired, to give .the fields a good start 
before winter. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine... Ideal weather, and crop in 
very good condition...Looks well where 
the wheat is up, but much has not come up 
and some seeding is still being done... 
Looks good, but needs rain...Good... 
Late wheat suffering from lack of mois- 
ture...Good...Looks promising; not 
much top growth, weather favorable and 
plenty of moisture... Very good, although 
weather is a little warm...In good con- 
dition. 

Mills included in the above reports: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il. 

Cairo (Ill) Milling Co. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (IIl.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Hl. 


Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Nov. 10 was 38,700, rep- 





resenting 77 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 39,500, or 78 per cent, last 
week, 37,700, or 75 per cent, a year ago, 
and 40,500, or 80 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 53,200, representing 
69 per cent, yee ag with 52,900, or 68 
per cent, last week, 55,600, or 72 per cent, 
a year ago, and 47,100, or 60 per cent, in 
1915. 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


A bulletin sent to all millers of the 
Missouri Division by the United States 
Food Administration reads as follows: 

“We have received advice from North- 
western Division No. 5 and Southwestern 
Division No. 7 that they require requisi- 
tions filed monthly for regular allotment 
of wheat that mills in outside divisions are 
entitled to. 

“We would suggest that all mills that 
are securing wheat from these outside di- 
visions look over their records carefully, 
and if they have not filed their requisitions 
for monthly supply of wheat for Novem- 
ber, send requisitions to this office at once, 
when we will, in turn, forward them on 
regular inter-office requisition forms to 
these outside divisions. 

“Please make the requisitions read for 
the amount which yoy are entitled to 
monthly from these outside divisions.” 


NOTES 

Axel Angell, of Christiania, Norway, 
spent another week in St. Louis and will 
leave Sunday for Kansas City, after which 
he intends to visit southern markets. 

J. B. McLemore, of Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Compton, of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, and George B. 
Flack, of the Sperry Flour Co. San 
Francisco, Cal., were among visitors in 
St. Louis this week. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 10.—Flour 
business is slow, due partly to the fact 
that smaller bakers fear the prices will 
go lower, and those who formerly bought 
small cars of 205 bbls now hesitate to 
book 310 bbls, or 60,000 lbs minimum. 
Some retailers feel they should help the 
cause, and are therefore carrying but very 
little flour, and only for exclusive trade, 
hence are encouraging substitutes for 
wheat products. 

Kansas patents were quoted at $10.45@ 
10.80; Oklahoma patents, $10.45@10.66; 
Minnesota patents, $10.60; soft winter 
wheat patents, $10.45@10.75, 98- or 24-Ib 
cottons. The quoting by mills for ship- 
ment within 30 days tends to show the 
condition has been somewhat relieved, as 
they are nearly all booked up and are 
practically out of this market. 

Board of Trade quotations: hard 
spring Minnesota and Dakota patents, 
$11.40@11.65; Kansas patents, $11@ 
11.25; straights, $10.75@11; soft winter 
patents, $10.75@11; straights, $10.50@ 
10.75; bran, on track, $1.92@1.95 per 100 
lbs, tagged; oats, bulk on track: No. 3 
white, 661,,@67c bu; No. 3 mixed, 654%4@ 
66c. Corn products: corn meal, $9.75 bbl; 
cream meal, $10.50@10.60; grits, coarse 
or fine, $10.60@10.70; hominy, $11@11.25. 

* - 


Grain inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 
3 cars; corn, 73; barley, 163; oats, 112. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 19,000 bus; 
corn, 40,000; barley, 228,420. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 





Roumania’s food outlook is consider- 
ably improved, according to Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. W. Boyle, Canadian militia 
engineer, who has just returned from that 
country. The Russian government has 
arranged for a diversion of the Bessara- 
bian wheat crop to Roumania, and estab- 
lished storage depots. This crop is re- 
ported to be abundant. : 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 490.) 

duster, also shafting, transmission and 
other machinery to make a 400-bbl addi- 
tion to the plant. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 4,408,000 bus, 
a net decrease from the preceding week 
of 2,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
a decrease of 200,000 bus, and at Duluth 
an increase of 198,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 10, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


. 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis ....3,254 3,415 5,097 2,769 3,101 


Duluth ....... *1,154 631 65,719 4,086 3,750 
Totals ....... 4,408 4,046 10,816 6,855 6,851 
Duluth, bonded. .... 246 190 44 157 
Totals ....600 eee 4,292 11,006 6,899 7,008 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Nov. 10, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916 1915 1914 


1917 
Minneapolis .. 30,851 36,642 64,429 45,076 








Duluth ....... *9,979 10,760 61,102 36,775 
Totals,...... 40,830 47,402 105,531 81,851 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 1,145 =.2,333 916 
Totala.....+. seeee 48,547 107,864 82,767 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Nov. 10, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis. 636 8,932 38,385 15,430 15,250 








Duluth ....*1,490 9,730 10,458 12,167 12,794 
Totals.... 2,126 18,662 13,843 27,597 28,044 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 647 182 110 242 
Totals.... - 19,209 14,026 27,707 28,286 


*Includes Canadian. 
CEREALS AND FEED 

An abnormally brisk demand is report- 
ed for rye flour. 

Cereal mills have advanced corn meal 
$1: bbl since Nov. 6. 

Mill and elevator screenings are firm 
and unchanged in price. 

Cracked corn and ground feed prices 
are $4 ton higher for the week. 

The Whole Wheat Cereal Co. is operat- 
ing a 50-bbl cereal mill at Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 


Irving B. Fish, son of A. M. Fish, the 
veteran millfeed jobber of Minneapolis, 
has entered the aviation service to serve 
either in Italy or Egypt. Irving B. Fish 
and his brother, Edwin A., have been in 
the ambulance corps in France for some 
months. 

The state of North Dakota has aban- 
doned its efforts to collect taxes from the 
Cream of Wheat Co., of Minneapolis. The 
company is a North Dakota corporation, 
but has its plant and business in Minne- 
apolis. The district court at Grand Forks, 
in deciding the case, followed the ruling 
of the supreme court that the intangible 
value of a corporation follows the location 
of its tangible property and its business, 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 20,000 bus the past two days. 
Total Nov. 13, was about 656,000 bus, 
against 9,257,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 2,537,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 2,372,000 
bus, against 2,258,000 in 1916. 

South Dakota millers are declared to 
be very short of wheat, and dependent 
largely upon shipments from Minneapolis. 
A conference was held Nov. 10 at Aber- 
deen, at which a resolution was passed to 
the effect that, unless the Food Adminis- 
tration took steps to relieve the situation, 
many mills would be forced to close. 

The mild weather of the last week has 
enabled northwestern farmers to do more 
plowing. Traction engines that had been 
put up for the wiriter during the cold 
spell in October are reported to be again 
at work, and much additional ground is 
being made ready for seeding next spring. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Owing to the accumulation of freight at 
Duluth-Superior for lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, northern roads last week placed an 
embargo against further shipments of 
flour and feed to the Head of the Lakes. 

T. A. McGrath, commerce counsel for 
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the Minneapolis Traffic “Association, ap- 
peared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington last week to 
protest against the proposed advance in 
freight rates on oats and barley to the 
East. It is asserted that the advance, if 
allowed, would place Minneapolis at a 
great disadvantage as compared with 
Chicago. 





Control of Ontario Wheat 


Some considerations relating to the 
handling of the Ontario winter wheat crop 
of this year are waiting for attention of 
the Board of Grain Supervisors for Can- 
ada. The situation in this province is a 
simple one, yet it calls for special treat- 
ment. ~ 

The total amount of wheat grown in 
Ontario in 1917 would reach 17,000,0(0 
bus, of which 15,000,000 are soft winter. 
Of this quantity possibly 13,000,000 bus 
will find its way to market at the 300 or 
more country mills that make a business 
of grinding winter wheat. The only other 
outlet is through a few grain firms that 
handle winter wheat for export. 

As the Board of Grain Supervisors is 
expected to collect its tax of 2%4¢ bu on 
all Ontario wheat ground by domestic 
mills and its 4c tax on exports, there is 
some speculation here as to when and hy 
what means these collections will be made. 

Another question that waits to be set- 
tled is the application of the plan of the 
Board of Grain Supervisors to pay winter 
storage charges on wheat held for millers 
in terminal and country elevators. It is 
not clear that these payments will apply 
to winter wheat held in warehouses in 
Ontario. 

These houses are not numerous nor are 
they capable of carrying any great quan- 
tity of grain, but such as they are they 
discharge an important function and will 
require consideration. Probably 100 
would cover their number and 2,000,000 
bus their capacity, of which latter amount 
one-half or more will be occupied by 
grains other than wheat. 

It may be expected that, if winter stor- 
age is allowed, 1,000,000 bus would repre- 
sent the amount of grain on which this 
would be claimed. Competent members 
of the trade estimate that 38c per 1,000 
bus is the daily cost of carrying wheat in 
Ontario country warehouses, at which 
rate the winter’s charges on the amount 
likely to be involved would approximate 
$50,000. 

Against the sum named for this service 
in Ontario the board’s tax collections in 
this province will amount to $300,000 or 
more, providing the usual proportion of 
the crop is ground in Ontario mills. If 
any considerable part of the crop is ex- 
ported, the taxes will be more. 

Public interest in these matters arises 
from the fact that, under the fixed price 
for Ontario wheat which is now in effect, 
farmers may be expected to market most, 
if not all, of their wheat as soon as the 
winter roads are good, with the result that 
an unusual proportion may be forced out 
of the country, leaving the mills that de- 
pend on local supplies without wheat to 
grind next spring and summer. 

If no carrying charges are paid on 
wheat in country warehouses, the owners 
will have no option but to sell their re- 
ceipts as quickly as these accumulate, 
since they will be at a loss if they hold 
any in store. 

Those Ontario millers and grain men 
who have an interest in the foregoing mat- 
ters may rest assured that their problems 
are having careful consideration by the 
Board of Grain Supervisors. Dr. Mazgill, 
its chairman, and his colleagues have 
shown great sympathy with the smaller 
concerns whose occupations are being in- 
terfered with by the orders and regula- 
tions arising out of the present extraor- 
dinary situation. A. H. Battey 





Mexico Pays for Corn 

To cover the purchase of 3,000,000 bus 
of American corn the Mexican gove'n- 
ment deposited, Oct. 19, 1,000,000 pcsos 
(about $500,000) in a New York bank 

The corn was to be delivered at Laredo 
at the rate of 200,000 bus every 20 days. 
A 50 per cent discount in freight rates on 
corn was ordered by President Carranza 
as a means to reducing the price in Mexico. 
“Some merchants here,” says a dispatch 
from Mexico City, “are believed to have 
been hoarding corn, and the arrival of 
American corn probably will cause them 
to sell at a reduced price.” 
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Iuyers are hungry for flour, and both 
town and country millers’ orders are roll- 
ing in on a seale impossible to satisfy, ex- 
cep! after a good deal of delay. It is as 
well to explain that this is largely due to 
the depleted condition of millers’ staffs. 
Morcover the obligation on all millers not 
onl, to get 81 per cent out of their wheat, 
but also to include an admixture of 20 per 


cen!, has hampered their possible output. 
The trouble would not have been so 
greit had bakers taken the word of the 


authorities that they. would receive rebates 
for any dear flour they might happen to 
hold when-ninepenny bread came into be- 
ing on Sept. 17; but they would not believe 


the government, and now they find that 
millers cannot keep pace with the orders 
they are giving. 


Never before has it been known for 
millers to refuse orders, even with cash 
down, because the would-be customers 
were outsiders and the miller felt com- 
pelled to look after his old customers first. 
At such a time as this, the commission 
might, so the flour handlers contend, re- 
lieve the situation by giving out more im- 
ported flour, of which the stocks are be- 
lieved to be large. 

On Monday about 20,000 140-Ib bags of 
Canadian exports and American winter 
patent of the long type were allocated, this 
being the largest distribution of imported 
flour yet made on one day, but it would 
have been appreciated had the authorities 
seen their way to be more liberal. This 
flour is sold to jobbing factors at 50s 3d 
ex-store, they to supply bakers at 51s 9d, 
less id discount for cash in a week, plus 
cartage, which falls on the baker. 

‘here is no free flour in this city, with 
the exception of red dog, which is being 


retailcd at 50s per sack of 280 lbs ex-store. 
Comparing this with 50s 3d ex-store for 
Amevican and Canadian patents is almost 
ludicrous, but feed now is relatively much 
dearcr than the subsidized food of man. 


There is said also to be a little low-grade 
American flour, hardly fit for human food, 


which the controller allows to be sold for 
feed, but holders will not let go under 
abou! equal to 55s 9d ex-store. 

Some second clears, which have been too 
long in store, may be allowed to pass the 
sane way, but nothing seems settled in re- 
spect to what is technically bread flour. 

It is not known what the authorities in- 
tend to do with the 78 per cent Australians 
whic!) they took over at 78s ex-store, or the’ 
Jap iese white flour taken over at 76s ex- 
store. but probably this will be allocated 
before very long. 


There is a keer’ demand for country 
flour, though at the present long extrac- 
tion it has lost much of its distinctive 
character, Very little, however, is com- 
Ing forward, as country millers are busy 
sup) lying their immediate neighborhood. 
Wil) scanty labor, farmers cannot thresh 
enouzh wheat to keep the country mills 
properly supplied, and railway congestion 
mak ; the arrivals of country flour very 
uncertain, 

OATMEAL 


“atmeal is in much the same topsy turvy 
condition as other cereal products. Spot 
'S bare of new-crop Scotch oatmeal, and 
£°0(@37 per ton is readily obtained for 
‘ny Midlothian available. For Aberdeen, 
to arrive some day or another, £33 is being 
paid. At last there is a little American 
Course, medium and fine oatmeal on spot, 


for which £37 10s per ton is the price. 
Some American and Canadian rolled oats 
are also on sale at the same figure. 
MILLFEED 

Millfeed is exceedingly scarce, and buy- 
ers have to await the sellers’ time for de- 
livery; the controller keeps coarse mid- 
dlings down to £15 per ton, and will not 
let bran go above £13. In a free market 
it is certain that these figures, stiff as they 
are, would be greatly exceeded: 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Applications for the national war bonds 
have caused money to be in active demand 
during the week, and supplies have been 
none too plentiful. The general rate for 
loans over the night has been 4 per cent; 
in some cases they could be obtained at 
3%, but in others 4144 had to be paid. 
Loans for a week are obtainable at 4@444 
per cent, 

In the discount market most of the 
business passing is in treasury bills, the 
sales having amounted during the week to 
£50,659,000. There is scarcely any com- 
mercial paper offering. Three and four 
months’ bank bills are quoted at 44,@ 
4 13-16 per cent, six months’ at 4 13-16, 
and trade bills at 5@5. The bank rate 
remains at 5 per cent. 

The estimated total sale of the national 
war bonds to date is £37,991,050. During 
the last week the Bank of England alone 
has received applications amounting to 
£7,809,000. 

JAPANESE FLOUR 

Since the outbreak of war the importa- 
tion of Japanese flour has steadily in- 
creased, and within the last year or so 
large quantities have been shipped to the 
London markets. At first the trade did 
not take very kindly to it, being of the 
opinion that it was too soft and too finely 
ground. Now that the consumptive trade 
has got used to the flour it is quite well 
liked, and is considered satisfactory for 
all-round purposes. “ 

A special feature is its moisture content, 
which in some cases is reported to be as 
low as 7 per cent. Owing to its dryness 
it is a good water absorber, and is popular 
with the baker. It is understood that the 
government has bought large quantities of 
Japanese flour during the last few months, 
but importers are inclined to think that 
the trade will not last when conditions be- 
come normal after the war, as it does not 
seem possible that it is economical to ship 


a flour, made largely from American - 


wheat, from Japan to London. 


THE POPULAR FLOUR 

Although American and Canadian flours 
have always been popular with a certain 
proportion of the baking trade in the 
United Kingdom, they certainly have 
never been more in demand than at the 
present time. Bakers are allowed to use 
20 per cent of these flours in their mixture 
with English-milled flour, and as the latter 
must contain admixtures such as barley, 
rice or corn, the 20 per cent foreign flour 
is badly needed to improve the bread. 

When the government took control of 
the foreign flour trade, a rule was made 
that importers who acted as distributors 
should only furnish flour to those who 
were customers prior to the government 
taking control. Consequently, many bak- 
ers who had not been users of imported 
flour. were unable to secure supplies, as 
they were not old customers of importing 
firms. 

These bakers soon discovered that they 
were unable to compete in quality with 
competitors who were able to secure for- 
eign flour, and numerous protests were 
made to the food control department. As 
a result the rule that importers may only 
sell to their old regular customers has 
been somewhat relaxed, and other bakers 
are now able to secure imported flour. 








This is a splendid advertisement for 
Amcrican and Canadian flours, as it means 
that a very large number of bakers who 
never before have used them are now 
doing so. 

The British miller daily sees foreign 
flours becoming more and more popular, 
whereas his own, owing to the manner in 
which he has to mill them and the admix- 
tures that have to be used, are steadily 
becoming less liked. One cannot help 
sympathizing with him, but the fact must 
not be lost sight of that there was a time, 
not so long ago, when he thought he was 
going to be able to make use of the war to 
minimize the trade in imported flours. 


LIVERPOOL, OCT. 16 

Since the government allocation of im- 
ported flours some 10 days ago, the ap- 
pointed agents have not been given any 
opportunity of further distribution in 
this district. Evidently so long as the 
home millers are able to turn out all that 
appears necessary to meet general re- 
quirements, the stocks of foreign flour will 
be allowed to accumulate as a provision 
for any future contingency, which no 
doubt is a wise precautionary measure. 

The demand for home-milled flour con- 
tinues very satisfactory, as might be ex- 
pected, at the fixed price of 44s 3d per 
280 lbs, and there is no sign of-scarcity. 

Low-grade flours on spot are in small 
compass, and command full prices for 
permissible uses. Second bakers have 
fetched as much as 56s per 280 lbs for 
sizing purposes. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 15 

In Glasgow, government imported flour, 
in which a large trade is passing, remains 
at 51s 3d. This demand reflects an in- 
creased consumption of bread, and the 
fact is giving concern in official circles. It 
is again pointed out that those are alone 
responsible who, in reducing prices, have 
brought bread into disadvantageous com- 
petition with potatoes. 

Home-milled flours have also been in 
exceedingly good inquiry, and respectable 
quantities have been secured by purchasers 
at 43s 3d per 280 lbs. 

In Edinburgh and Leith the home mill- 
ers’ Official fixed rates for flour are 44s 
per 280 lbs, and for straight-run bran £14 
per ton ex-mill. 

The Midlothian Millers’ Association 
quotes 80s per 280 Ibs for the best oatmeal. 
At most markets, oatmeal has inclined to 
dullness. 

Official and private reports agree that 
the harvest in Scotland has been a most 
satisfactory one, and that, though here 
and there stackyards may not be as full as 
in some previous years, the quality of both 
the grain and the fodder was never sur- 
passed. 

Plowing for the next season already has 
been vigorously entered upon. This is 
much earlier than last year, but every 
minute is valuable, as the agricultural au- 
thorities are insisting on an extensive in- 
crease in the area to be sown to oats and 
wheat. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 15 

The government has released a little 
more flour, but the trade hardly felt it got 
anything. Dublin and Belfast millers 
cannot supply the demand, and it is re- 
ported that big sales of English flour were 
made both in Dublin and Belfast during 
the last 10 days. Bakers have been willing 
to pay the extra price it costs to get the 
flour over, the only concern being as to 
deliveries. Government price for Cana- 
dian export flour. is 51s 9d ex-store, the 
same being asked for American winter 
flours. 

MILLFEED 

Bran. in brisk demand, good white 
fetching £17 per ton, and commoner sorts 
£16. Pollard is selling at £17 per ton, 





with a good demand. Indian meal is in 
very brisk demand at £23 per ton. Mills 
are running full time. A recent arrival 
of Plate corn has had a very beneficial 
effect on’ the trade. 

It is reported that farmers are feeding 
some of their-potatoes to cattle, but so far 
there is nothing authentic on this point. 
Linseed cakes are more plentiful, and 
could be purchased easily at £23 per ton 
net, c.i.f. Belfast or Dublin. Cotton cakes 
are quoted at the same price. They are 
in short supply, but demand is not very 
brisk. 





Milling Rules in Italy 

A memorandum on milling wheat flour 
in Italy has been published in the Official 
Gazette at Rome by the Italian foodstuffs 
commissioner. It requires a fixed yield 
of 85 kilos of flour from every quintal 
(100 kilos, or 220.46 lbs) of wheat for 
bread-making. The taking from the flour 
of any other substance than bran is for- 
bidden. This ruling also applies to mill- 
ing for private individuals. 

The memorandum forbids any. persons 
to prepare, cook, sell, keep for sale, or 
deliver bread made otherwise than ac- 
cording to the percentage indicated. The 
same ruling applies to pastry-shop prod- 
ucts in kind. 

The commissioner forbids the keeping 
at the mills of other goods than those de- 
livered for the grinding of the relative 
by-products and those produced by the 
cleansing of the cereals. He also forbids 
the sale, keeping for sale, or delivery of 
products for bread-making or for the 
preparation of paste of all kinds unless 
in sealed sacks. 

It is required that every sack shall show 
the firm operating the mill, the amount 
and destination of the goods, and the per- 
centage yielded. For such data labels or 
leaden tags may be used, fixed in any 
secure manner on the sacks. The mill 
operators and flour merchants must keep 
a memorandum of all shipments of these 
goods, and the police or agents have the 
right to examine these memoranda at any 
moment. 

The supervision for the execution of 
this decree is intrusted to the district doc- 
tors, the inspectors of industry and labor, 
the division foodstuffs inspectors, the 
technical inspectors of milling, health of- 
ficers, finance guards, and also the ordi- 
nary police. 

The officers mentioned have access to 
the places of production, place where 
stored, and where such goods are sold, and 
may at any moment take samples and 
make such investigations as shall be 
deemed necessary. The health officers are 
to make frequent tours of inspection and 
are expected to repress adulteration as 
well as denounce any eventual divergences 
from the regulations. 

Bread baked in private ovens is also 
subject to these provisions. 





Foreign Notes 

Of $500,000 placed to the credit of the 
Serbian minister at Washington, a large 
part will be used to buy wheat and flour 
for the Red Cross in Serbia, and 5,000 
bags to be used for feeding Serbian pris- 
oners in Austria have been bought. 

Seeking export licenses for 60,000 tons 
of flour, a special envoy from Finland, 
Dr. Charles Ignatius, of Helsingfors, is 
en route to Washington. 

Mexico wants 100,000,000 bus of corn 
from the United States. The matter has 
been under consideration by State depart- 
ment and Food Administration officials, 
and consultations have been held with 
Mexican commissioners. 





A car of oats received from Iowa by a 
grain company a few weeks ago weighed 
94,940 Ibs. At 28 lbs per. bu this would 
be 2,966 bus. 
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CARLOAD BUYERS IN EIGHT STATES 





General News and Gossip of Dealers and Conditions in the Flour and Feed 


Trade of Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Delaware, Georgia, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky and Maryland— Notes From Country 
Elevators—Also of Mills in Many Localities—Cotton- 
seed Products—Effect of Government Prices 


VIRGINIA 


A number of small Ohio mills are sell- 
ing a fancy patent flour in the Norfolk 
market and surrounding territory at 60c 
under other mills, in wood, or 12’s, paper. 
The majority of the family trade in this 
territory is going to Ohio and Michigan 
mills with a capacity of less than 100 bbls. 

The Piedmont Brokerage Co. has opened 
offices in the McBain Building, Roanoke, 
and will make a specialty of the flour and 
feed business. C. F. Morris, former south- 
eastern Virginia representative for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is manager. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co. has been in- 
corporated at Middlesex, with $25,000 
capital, to operate a flour mill. 

Most of the small millers and grain 
dealers are somewhat in the dark as to the 
full workings of the Food Administration, 
although all are anxious to-co-operate in 
every way possible. There has been an 
extra good demand for flour since the new 
crop began moving, the average mills hav- 
ing more business than they can attend to 
promptly. 

The first new corn on the cob to be 
shipped to Baltimore came from Henrico 
County and sold for $9 bbl. This is the 
highest price new cob corn has brought in 
this section for many years. 

R. B. Evans, Onley, broker and jobber, 
handles flour and feed in car lots from 
Ballard & Ballard Co. and others. 

R. B. Twine, 1201 Liberty Street, Berk- 
ley, flour and feed, has added a feed mill 
and is manufacturing horse and: dairy 
feeds as well as chicken feeds. He buys 
flour and feed in mixed cars from F. W. 
Stock & Sons and the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

Many of the markets in the state are 
bare of both flour and feed, and already 
there is a shortage of cars. 

The John Cuthrell Co., 1313 Liberty 
Street, Berkley, flour and feed, buys in 
straight and mixed cars, using 75 cars 
annually from Ballard & Ballard, Voigt 
Milling Co., the Washburn-Crosby Co. and 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

F. M. Smith Co., South Norfolk, retail 
flour and feed, get their supplies from 
local jobbers. 

C. C. Sykes & Sons, Liberty Street, 
South Norfolk, flour and feed, buy 60 
straight and mixed cars annually from the 
Dunlop Mills, Washington Milling - Co. 
and the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. 

Dealers are urging farmers to put on 
the market any wheat which shows signs 
of containing too much moisture, rather 
than put it into their bins, as such wheat 
will deteriorate and become useless ex- 
cept for feeding purposes. Most farmers 
are satisfied with the prices and are rap- 
idly marketing their wheat. 

The Ambrose Co., South Norfolk, is a 
car buyer of flour and feed and manu- 
factures chicken feed. It buvs 300 cars 
yearly from King Milling Co., J. G. Mills, 
Harris Milling Co., Voigt Milling Co., 
John Wade & Sons, Mayflower Mills, 
* Dunlop Mills, Louisville Milling Co., and 
E. S. Woodworth & Co. 

T. L. Cleaton, Portsmouth, wholesale 
grocer, handles 25 cars flour yearly from 
Voigt Milling Co., Richardson & Evans 
Co., and Dunlop Mills. 

W. & J. Parker, Portsmouth, wholesale 
grocers, buy 25 mixed cars of flour and 
feed annually from Voigt Milling Co., 
Dunlop Mills, the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
and George C. Christian & Co. 

Millfeed business to interior points has 
been the largest in years and dealers be- 
lieve the stock has gone into consumption. 
The present demand is for only stray cars 
for immediate delivery. The high price 
of grain and feed has curtailed the con- 
sumption of corn goods. Oats, wheat feed 
and low-grade wheat are selling freely, 
being lower in price than corn. 

A. M. Sykes & Son, Portsmouth, feed, 
handle 50 cars yearly from the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., the Dunlop Mills and the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co. 

J. H. Branch & Co., Portsmouth, feed, 
use 50 cars annually from the Washburn- 


Crosby Co., Ballard & Ballard Co., Dun- 
lop Mills, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Blaisdell Milling Co. and the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co. 

The B. P. Woodard Milling Co. has 
succeeded the American Feed & Milling 
Co. in the manufacture of horse, dairy 
and chicken feeds at Portsmouth. Addi- 
tional machinery has increased the ca- 
pacity. 

The smaller mills from the central 
states are getting a large share of the 
flour business in Virginia, due to having 
an attractive price, with jobbers claiming 
the flour to be of an excellent grade. 

There is not much activity among whole- 
sale feed dealers. Prices are so high that 
the average merchant is very conservative 
in buying. Jobbers of feeds do not expect 
much improvement for the next 30 days. 
Dealers are of the opinion that there will 
be more oats sold in this section, on ac- 
count of the high prices for sweet feeds. 


MIXED CAR BUYERS 


General stores buying in mixed cars: 
Deal & Weaver and Dixie Grocery Co., 
Emporia; Harding Bros. and Hannah 
Bros., North Emporia; Raven Red Ash 
Coal Co., Red Ash; M. M. Hankins & 
Son, Richlands; Bowen, Gillespie & Co., 
Ruskin; Hurt Mercantile Co., Richlands; 
A. L. Pitts, Arvonia; G. M. Graybeal, 
Maxwell; Pounding Mill Quarry, W. B. 
Steele & Co. and Gillespie & Steele, 
Pounding Mill; Virginia Store Co. and 
McClintic Co., Hot Springs; J. D. Low- 
man, Millboro; G. M. Sandy, Hyacinth; 
Blundon & Hinton and Reed & Rice, 
Reedville; Hopkins Bros., Leatherbury- 
Belote Co. and R. L. Shield Co., Onan- 
cock; D. H. Johnson & Sons, Parksley; J. 
W. Rogers & Bros., Onley; Larrick & 
Larrick, Middletown; Borden Bros. & 
Co., Star Tannery; M. J. Grove Lime Co. 
and Nixon & Hinkle, Stephens City. 

Flour and grist mills buying at times 
in mixed cars: C. C. Chenault & Bro., Mil- 
ford; E. L. Alger, Millwood; Knee & 
Omps, Marlboro; M. B. Hook, Barton- 
ville; H. B. Montgomery, Brucetown; E. 
L. Hook, Gore; Middletown (Va.) Mill- 
ing Co; Luther Brill, Star Tannery; W. 
C. Whitacre, Whitacre; Stephens City 
(Va.) Milling Co; G. W. Herring, Wide- 
water; W. A. Barnes, Ruskin; G. W. 
Walker, Shawver Mill; Tazewell (Va.) 
Milling Co; S. A. Wittens, Wittens Mills; 
C. C. Harvey, Curdsville; D. A. Keller, 
Dillwyn; Slate River (Va.) Milling Co; 
J.C. Guill, Toga; Bluff Milling Co., Cedar 
Bluff; Mathias Nell, Cove Creek; Hig- 
ganbotham & Bane, Indian; Graybeal 
Milling Co., Maxwell; Hoskins & Hund- 
ley, Essex Mill; Chaplin & Carpenter, 
Healing Sprnigs; W. H. McClung, Mc- 
Clung; C. A. Lowman, Millboro; D. B. 
Agner, J. Y. Greaver and W. H. Miller 
& Son, Warm Springs; Williamsville 
(Va.) Milling Co; L. B. Northern, Hya- 
cinth; A. R. Clark, Lottsburg; Parker 
Milling Co., Parksley. 

General stores buying in mixed cars: 
H. E. Colaw and Crabbottom Mercantile 
Co., Crabbottom; Highland Mercantile 
Co. and J. Lunsford & Son, Monterey; 
Goodwin-Straley Co., Eggleston; Shumate 
& Walker and Thomas Mercantile Co., 
Bluff City; Mason Bros. & Hoge, Hoges 
Store; J. R. Doyle & Co. and McKenney 
Supply Co., McKenney; B. M. Skinner & 
Co., Mossneck; Gregory & Haskins and 
L. S. Jackson & Son, Drakes Branch; G. 
O. Pettus and Wilson & Co., Keysville; 
Jeremy Improvement Co., Saxe; Barrow 
Grocery Co., Blackstone; Mary Helen 
Coal Co. and Lockett & Jenkins Co., 
Crewe; W. E. & L. G. Glass, Hagan; J. F. 
Albert & Son, Jonesville; Stonega Coal & 
Coke Co., Keokee; Samuel Bland, R. J. & 
L. Bell Bland, R. E. Richardson & Co., 
West Point Grocery Co. and P. B. Shelton 
& Co., West Point. 

Grist mills buying in mixed cars: J. C. 
Wynn and J. W. & W. E. Orr, Jonesville; 
Wolfe & Wygal, Dryden; Powell Valley 
Milling Co., Gibsons Station; J. H. Hobbs 
and H. J. Yeary, Hagan; T. E. Simpson, 
Van; J. B. Martin and J. A. Engham, 
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ir McDowell Milling Co. and J. 
M. Siron, McDowell; Belmead Mills, 
Rockcastle; Farmers’ Milling Co., Tree; 
G. P. Spindler, Blackstone; Baskerville & 
Jones, Champ; Fisher & Stables, Hebron; 
Richard Emerson, McKenney; E. H. Mill- 
er & Son, R. F. D. Dewitt; Jones & 
Baskerville, Harpers Home; Crystal Ice & 
Milling Co., Keysville; E. A. Garber and 
Jeffers & Ragsdale, Charlotte Court 
House; B. G. Snow, Dyke; Jerrell Bros., 
Stanardsville; C. C. Delaplane, Dela- 
plane; G. W. Davis, Vernon Mills; Furr 
& Kerr, Broad Run; W. C. Orndorff and 
E. G. Daniel, Catlett; A. G. Green, 
Markam; G. N. Speiden & Co., Marshall; 
Midland Roller Mills, Midland; E. L. 
Pettis, Amelia; R. W. Vaughan, Jeters- 
ville; Rosslyn (Va.) Milling Co; L. E. 
McClung, Clover Creek; D.. L. Cook, 
Smoots. 

General stores buying in mixed cars: 
F. M. Beale, W. H. Chenoweth & Co., W. 
M. Perkins, Louisa; D. E. Bumpass, 
Mineral; Dillard-Maddox Co., Trevilians; 
H. C. Babcock and L. E. Smith, Appo- 
mattox; R. S. Bristow & Son, Urbanna; 
Newberry Bros., Bland; A. F. Updyke, 
Mechanicsburg; J. W. Slaughter, The 
Plains; Hatchett, Hailey & Robertson, 
Rehoboth; Adam Harris & Co., Ken- 
bridge Supply Co., Copley & Dickerson, 
and W. E. Copley & Son, Kenbridge; 
E. T. Blanton -& Co., Guinea; Allegheny 
Ore & Iron Co., Iron Gate. 

Flour and feed dealers buying in mixed 
cars: Waverly (Va.) Feed Co; O. R. 
Gayle & Co., Traders; T. J. Cox & Son 
and M. F. Jordan, Smithfield; Virginia 
Feed & Fuel Co., Louisa; Hallwood ( Va.) 
Feed & Supply Co; J. S. Johnson, Horsey ; 
B. C. Killmon, Keller; W. M. Tilgham, 
Nassawadox; W. H. Martin, Craddock- 
ville; J. T. Bradshaw, Victoria Feed Co. 
and Industrial Feed Co., Victoria; L. E. 
Smith & Bro. Appomattox; Wills & 
Blaydes, Guinea; T. S. Pilcher and A. F. 
Pilcher & Bros., Midland; P. B. Lewis, 
Remington; R. S. Cochran, The Plains; 
G. S. Fletcher & Bro., Warrenton. 


RICHMOND 


Since the government fixed prices on 
wheat, millers here have been active in the 
manufacture of flour. Demand shows 
material improvement, and there is a dis- 
position on the nart of the larger consum- 
ers to take on supplies, because a stable 
price is assured. Millers at this point, 
with an excellent quality of wheat on 
hand, do not hesitate to plan for the fu- 
ture. Business has picked up at all the 
mills, and the future looks brighter than 
for several months. Shipping require- 
ments have improved materially, and the 
larger mills are running full time, but 
some of the smaller concerns are operat- 
ing only through the day. 

Prices for flour are much lower than a 
month ago, but it seems to be the opinion 
that fluctuations from now on during the 
crop year will hold within a narrow range. 
Considerable new wheat has been arriving, 
and the quality is all that could be de- 
sired. There is a cheerful feeling in the 
flour trade, and millers expect to do a 
good business while the war lasts. 


SUFFOLK 


This, the county seat of Nansemond 
County, with a population of about 15,000, 
has six railroads and deep water to the 
sea, with 100 manufacturing enterprises. 
The Norfolk Southern acts as a belt line, 
intersecting all railways and having a ter- 
minus on the Nansemond River. Because 


of the competitive railways and water - 


lines freight rates are exceedingly low. 

Suffolk is the largest peanut market in 
the world, the annual trade in this line ex- 
ceeding $8,000,000. Over 4,000,000 bus are 
handled here annually, the money invested 
in the industry exceeds $600,000, and em- 
ployment is given to over 2,000 people. 

The peanut in Nansemond County is a 
big-money crop, land improver, and hog 
producer. It is not uncommon for a farm- 
er to produce over 100 bus on an acre at 
a cost of 12c per bu. The nuts are sold 
by the farmers at 3@5c Ib, and the vine is 
valuable for feed. The hulls are ground 
into meal, sold to tin plate mills for pol- 
ishing purposes, afterwards reach farmers 
as palm oil middlings, and are in good de- 
mand for feeding to hogs. 

This is a winter wheat flour market, with 
the bulk of the business going to central 
states mills. There has been a big demand 
for flour and feed, and it has been more 
difficult to buy a fair quantity than to sell 
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it, the trade having been of a hand-to. 
mouth character for some time. 

Dealers are suffering from a car fam- 
ine, the railroads not having enough cars 
to handle the business. 

Farmers realize that wheat shorts are 
the best feed for hogs, and, as they are 
selling at so much less per pound than 
corn, dealers see no reason why the pres- 
ent demand should not continue. Every- 
thing that farmers raise in this section js 
bringing record prices, and jobbers anticj- 
pate a good trade for the balance of the 
season, with collections good. 

The trade at Suffolk in flour and feed js 
handled mainly by four wholesale grocers, 
though there are three brokers, three feed 
dealers and one corn mill. 

The bulk of baked goods sold in Suffolk 
comes from Norfolk, there being only one 
bakery located here, and that a small one, 

The Nansemond Grocery Co., Kast 
Washington Street, wholesale, is the most 
active in the flour trade, -handling 12,000 
to 15,000 bbls annually from the King 
Milling Co., the Eagle Roller Mill Co., the 
Voigt Milling Co., the Wright Milling Co. 
and the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 

W. R. Milteer & Bro., East Washington 
Street, wholesale grocers, with a one-story 
brick building and 5,000 square fect of 


floor space, have entered the flour-jobbing 


business and are buying from the Michi- 
gan Milling Co., the Wright Milling Co. 
and the Buckeye Milling Co. 

The Holland & Beamon Co., 801 East 
Washington Street, wholesale flour and 
feed, buys 400 cars annually from the 
Allen & Wheeler Co., the Ansted & Burk 
Co., F. S. Stock & Sons, the Blaisdell Mill- 
ing Co., the Ballard & Ballard Co., the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. 

The Copper-Reddig Co., 803 East 
Washington Street, wholesale feed, con- 
sumes 300 cars yearly from E. S. Wood- 
worth & Co., Rosenbaum Bros., the Allen 
& Wheeler Co., the Ballard & Ballard Co. 
and H. Wehmann & Co. 

The Copwer Co., South Saratoga Street, 
wholesale grocery, handles t2 cars flour 
annually from John C. Liken & Co. and 
the Richardson & Evans Co. 

The Suffolk Fuel & Feed Co., South 
Saratoga Street, wholesale, uses 400 cars 
annually, buying from the Larrowe Mill- 
ing Co., John Eshelman, and the Allen & 
Wheeler Co. 

C. C. Thompson, East Washington 
Street, flour and feed broker, represents 
the Michigan Milling Co 

The Tidewater Brokerage Co. has moved 
to 408-411 American Bank & Trust Co. 
Building. It makes a specialty of flour, 
feed and grain, representing the Amendt 
Milling Co., H. Wehmann & Co., the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., the Goemann Grain 
Co., M. G. Rankin & Co., the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., the John 
Wickenheiser Co., the Merchants’ Elevator 
Co., the Ferger Grain Co. and G. A. Payne 

Co. M. K. Kendrick, president and 
manager, is a director of the American 
Bank & Trust Co. 

W. T. Pearce & Co., 725 East Washing- 
ton Street, brokers and commission mer- 
chants, represent the Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co. and the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc. They are open for soft winter 
mill connections. 

B. L. Saunders & Co., East Washington 
Street, wholesale grocers, use 8,000 bbls 
flour yearly from the Williams Bros. Co. 
the Allen’ & Wheeler Co., John Strong & 
Co. and J. P. Burroughs & Sons. 

The Virginia Mills, Inc., Factory Street, 
has two plants and is erecting a one-story 
brick warehouse, 74x154, on the Norfolk 
Southern. Its corn meal mill has a capac- 
ity of 60 96-lb bags per day. A 30,000-bu 
elevator has been erected in connection 
with the corn mill. The peanut hull mill 
has a capacity of 50 tons per day, with 


trackage for seven cars. This company is. 


a large buyer of corn from Paul Kuhn & 
Co., the Early & Daniel Co., Rosenbaum 
Bros. and the Cleveland Grain Co. 


HAMPTON 

This town is close to Old Point Comfort, 
and a heavy soft winter territory, but 
during the last year spring wheat flour 
sales show a substantial increase. 

Dealers report an improved demand for 
flour, and stocks in the hands of bakers 
and jobbers are at the lowest point for 4 
long time. Feed has been high, but is in 
big demand. Rains have helped fall pas- 
turage very much. 

Merchants are selling all the flour they 
can get, and are looking forward to a con- 
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tinuance of excellent business. Stocks all 
over eastern Virginia are low, and job- 
pers look for a continued good demand. 

Moore & Phillips, 12 Armistead Avenue, 
and Riggins & Moore, 233 West Queen 
Street, retail flour and feed, occasionally 
buy in mixed cars. 

Three bakeries are located at Hampton, 
of which one buys flour in car lots. 

T. H. Wilson, 142 North King Street, 
wholesale and retail flour and feed, uses 
100 solid and mixed cars annually from 
the Albert Dickinson Co., the Ansted & 
Burk Co., the Ballard & Ballard Co., the 
White Star Mills and the Louisville Ce- 
real Mill Co. 

G. K. Sinclair, Jr., Locust Street, is the 
largest flour and feed jobber in Hampton, 
with a broker’s office in connection. He 
handles 300 cars yearly from the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., the Mennel Milling Co., 
the White Star Mills, the Amendt Milling 
Co., the Dunlop Mills, the Louisville Mill- 
ing Co., the Larrowe Milling Co., John C. 
Liken & Co. and the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co. 

The J. W. Rowe Co., 101 East Queen 
Street, wholesale grocery, buys flour and 
feed in cars, handling about 6,000 bbls 
flour and 50 cars feed annually from the 
Gwinn Milling Co., the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., the Voigt Milling Co., the Dunlop 
Mills, the Ansted & Burk Co. and the 
Allen & Wheeler Co. 

The Richardson Grocery Co., 17 East 
Queen Street, retail, uses 12 cars flour 
yearly from the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
the White Star Mills, the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. and the Stanard-Tilton Milling 


Co. 

W. T. Phillips, 334 West Queen Street, 
wholesale and retail flour and feed, annu- 
ally handles 10 solid and mixed cars from 
the Mayflower Mills, the Dunlop Mills, the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. and the Voigt Milling Co. 

NEWPORT NEWS 

This is a thriving seaport city, at the 
mouth of the James River. The Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Plant, 
which constructs many battleships of the 
United States navy, is one of the largest 
private shipbuilding plants in the world. 

Never before has the feed situation been 
so acute. The strong demand for mid- 
dlings shows no let-up, and prepared live- 
stock feeds of all kinds are hard to ob- 
tain. The inability to obtain empty cars 
and the shutting down of mills during 
July and August were responsible for the 
scarcity. 

J. Reyner & Son, Twenty-fifth and 
Washington, retail grocers and _ ship 
chandlers, car buyers, handle 3,000 bbls 
flour and 50 cars feed annually from the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the Amendt 
Milling Co, and the Delta Milling Co. 

The Hampton Roads Brokerage Co., 126 
Twenty-third Street, flour and feed, turns 
over 100 cars annually, buying from the 
Purina Mills, the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co. and Rosenbaum Bros. 

Lester Bros., 126 Twenty-third Street, 
brokers and jobbers of feed and grain, do 
a wholesale car-lot business only, shipping 
principally to North and South Carolina. 
They buy from and represent the Bing- 
ham-Hewitt-Schall Co., the Norris Grain 
Co., the Swift Grain Co., the New Prague 
Flouring Mill Co., the Sheffield Elevator 
Co., the Washburn-Crosby Co. and H. 
Wehmann & Co. 

H. B. Walker, 210 Twenty-third Street, 
wholesale and retail flour and feed, buys 
150 cars annually from the Ansted & 
Burk Co., the Ballard & Ballard Co, and 
the Dunlop Mills, 

W. B. Spencer, 2900 Chestnut Street, 
and B. R. Anderson, 1046 Twenty-fifth 
Street, retail feed, handle 10 and 6 cars 
annually, respectively, getting their sup- 
plies from local jobbers. 

_the Newman Hay & Grain Co., 234 
Twenty-third Street, wholesale feed, buys 
from the Dunlop Mills, the Lake Erie 
Milling Co, and others 150 cars annually. 

A. B. Abbitt & Co., 240 Huntington 
Avenue, wholesale ers, use 20 cars 
flour yearly from the Wells-Abbott-Nie- 
man Co., the Gwinn Milling Co. and the 
Dunlop Mills, 

P. W. Hiden, 234 Twenty-third Street, 
Wholesale car-lot feed dealer, making a 
specialty of government contracts and 
feeding horses to be shipped to foreign 
countries, handled over 8,000 cars hay, 
400 cars oats and 300 cars bran the past 
year. He ng from Randall, Gee & 
Mitchell, the Washburn-Crosby Co., the 
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Swift Grain Co., Rosenbaum Bros., the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., the Early & Daniel 
Co., the Palmer Milling Co. and A. Felty 
& Co. 

W. W. Harwood, Thirtieth Street, flour 
and feed jobber, handles 150 cars annu- 
ally from the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
the White Star Mills, the Ubiko Milling 
Co., the Early & Daniel Co., and the Corn 
Products Refining Co. 

S. A. Rudd, 2512 Jefferson Street, re- 
tail feed, uses 50 cars yearly from the 
Dunlop Mills, the Louisville Milling Co. 
and the Lake Erie Milling Co. 

The Southern Feed Co., 300 Eighteenth 
Street, operating a sweet feed manufac- 
turing plant, uses 500 cars grain products 
annually in manufacturing horse, dairy 
and chicken feeds, buying from the Gould 
Grain Co., the Hales & Edwards Co., 
Rosenbaum Bros. and E. S. Woodworth 
& Co 


The Tidewater Tie & Lumber Co., 126 
Twenty-third Street, C. B. Wood, man- 
ager, jobbing feed and grain, buys from 
the Sheffield Elevator Co., the Caughey- 
Jossman Co. and the National Elevator 
Co. 


S. W.. Holt & Co., 134 Twenty-third 
Street, wholesale grocers, handle 8,000 bbls 
flour annually from the King Milling Co., 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., the Louisville 
Milling Co., the Buckeye Cereal Co. and 
the Dunlop Mills. 

The Wilkins & Robinson Co., 216 Twen- 
ty-third Street, wholesale grocery, buys 
flour from the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Lyons & Greenleaf and the Marion Na- 
tional Mill Co., using 6,000 bbls yearly. 

R. D. Holloway & Co., 226 Twenty- 
third Street, brokers and jobbers of flour 
and feed, handle 300 cars annually from 
the Dunlop Mills, the Lake Erie Milling 
Co., the Ansted & Burk Co., the Colton 
Bros Co., the Toledo Grain & Milling Co., 
the Garland Milling Co. and Jonas F. Eby 
& Son. 

W. G. Gresham is now representing the 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson, Mich., in Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida, with headquarters at Green- 
ville, S. C. 





MARYLAND 


The old Hager flour mill, near Hagers- 
town, is being put in operation. Omer 
Forest, of Funkstown, Md., will be head 
miller. 

The flour mill of D. A. Stickell & Sons, 
Hagerstown, is in full operation, after be- 
ing repaired by. the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co. The capacity has been increased to 
750 bbls, operated by gas. This firm re- 
cently bought 15,000 bus wheat from the 
eastern shore of Maryland, and 15,000 
from Tyrone, Pa. 

Never before were so many mills in and 
about Hagerstown closed down as during 
the last few months, due to the lateness of 
the wheat crop, on account of so much 
rain at harvest time. 

Meetings of millers and grain dealers 
to consider the new method of wheat- 
handling have been held in almost every 
nook and corner of Maryland during the 
last few weeks. 


Maryland flour business is regaining its © 


strength. Stocks of flour are low, but 
there has been no buying to speak of. It 
puzzles millers how bakers are able to get 
along on such scant supplies. Flour made 
from new wheat is given a high rating by 
the trade. 

The cottonseed products people and 
feed dealers report a good autumn out- 
look. Several of the former in this terri- 
tory report a large inquiry the last two 
weeks. They say export trade does not 
offer much encouragement, but that they 
expected much activity in the next few 
weeks. 

Country elevators buying in mixed cars: 
C. E. & H. C. Summers, Jefferson; V. W. 
Nicodemus, Monrovia; Rocky Ridge 
(Md.) Elevator Co; Thomas & Co, 
Adamstown; H. W. Shafer, Burkittsville; 
A. D. Schaeffer, Ladiesburg; H. M. Davis 
and E, F. Maisel, Catonsville; J. B. 
Wailes & Son, and T. I. Zimmerman & 
Bros., Arlington; H. E. Bartleson, Cock- 
eysville; H. T. Elliott, Corbett; H. B. L. 
Everding, Govans; J. H. Tames & Bro., 
Hamilton; W. R. Matthews, Monkton; 
W. D. Groff, Owings Mills; W. N. Krout, 
Parkton; E. E. Wilcox, Hamilton; P. D. 
Koons & Son, Detour; J. M. Delashnutt & 
Son; and A. H. Gosnell, Woodbine; 
Thomas & Co., Middleburg; Farmers’ Ex- 
change and Thomas & Co., Union Bridge; 





P. A. Rinaman, Hampstead; Stick & Co., 
Lineboro. 

White corn millers have been practically 
closed down for a month, because of the 
high prices of corn. They declare that 
dairymen are not inclined to purchase pre- 
pared feeds in which corn is an integral 
part while oats are cheaper. Bran and 
middlings, while firm, are in good demand. 

Demand for all kinds of feeds from 
New England dairy interests has been 
good through the fall months, and almost 
on a par with that of mid-winter. There 
is but little change in prices. 

Country flour mills buying feed in 
mixed cars: W. E. Frazer, Earlville; 
North East (Md.) my Mfg. Co; B. 
T. Hitch, Allen; J. I. T. Long & Co., 
Fruitland; J. L. Merrick, Cabin Creek; 
S. P. Wilson, Mardela Springs; S. I. 
Higgins, Linkwood; F. S. ngrell, Wil- 
liamsburg; C. G. Phillips, East New Mar- 
ket; Vienna (Md.) Milling Co; G. W. 
Maddox, Manokin; E. B. & W. G. Lank- 
ford, Westover; H. W. Sewell, Wye 
Mills; I. J. Hopkins, Cordova; Stephen 
Fluharty, Bethichem; Nuttle Milling Co., 
Denton; H. B. Messenger, Federalsburg; 
C. E. Hastings, Goldsboro; T. S. Harman, 
Marydel; F. S. Langrell, Preston; J. F. 
Swartz, Denton, O. D. Zacharias and 
Henry Medford, Greensboro; Gailey 
Bros., Cardiff; N. O. Stokes, Coopstown. 

W. S. Noble, Darlington; A. A. Hur- 
ley, Jerusalem; J. H. Lanius and M. M. 
Stokes, Pylesville; T. B. Fleming, Wood- 
bine; W. L. Crouse, Middleburg; Farm- 
ers’ Grain & Milling Co. and O. T. Davis, 
Mount Airy; D. R. Herring and Mary- 
land Milling & Supply Co., Sykesville; 
Union Bridge (Md.) Milling Co; W. R. 
Kinsley, Gaither; J. W. Frush, Alesia; 
W. H. Long, Carrollton; W. M. Floyd, 
Detour; C. M. Kay, Finksburg; Lee & 
Eben, and D. H. Millender, Hampstead; 
Hammond Milling Co., Hoods Mills; 
George Waltz, Linwood; P. Hartley & 
Sons, Glenarm; S. B. Miler, Freeland; T. 
F. Gray, Butler; B. E. Massamore, Evna, 
—conduct flour mills and buy feed in 
mixed cars. 

Business with the mills at Taneytown 
has been exceptionally good since the be- 
ginning of the movement of the new crop 
of wheat. The bulk of it has not really 
commenced to move, farmers paying more 
attention to getting in a big acreage of 
wheat and rye for next year than to haul- 
ing grain; but as soon as the fieldwork is 
over and rough weather commences, mill- 
ers anticipate larger receipts. 

The Henry B. Myers Co., Annapolis, 
hardware, with feed department, buys 25 
cars annually from the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the 
Quaker Oats Co. and the Blaisdell Mill- 
ing Co. 

R. L. Moss & Co., Annapolis, retail 
grocers, use eight cars annually from the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. and the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. 

John Englar, Linwood, flour and feed, 
buys in solid and mixed cars, handling the 
Pillsbury flour. 

Felton & Kelley, R. F. D. 1, Frederick; 
A. H. Etzler, Thurmont; Glade Valley 
Milling Co., Woodsboro; W. T. Lucka- 
baugh, R. F. D. 4, Westminster; Rein- 
dollar & Co., Taneytown; Glade Valley 
Milling Co., Walkersville,—all operating 
winter wheat flour mills, are mixed-car 
buyers. 

Millers say there is but one difficulty 
this year, and that is for eastern mills to 
get hard wheat to fill their requirements. 
Mills that have their own elevators and 
have been carrying 30 days’ stock of grain 
are experiencing no difficulty in keeping 
their output sold for that time, but are 
not offering a barrel of flour beyond that 
limit. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. and the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. have warehouses 
at Annapolis. 

W. F. Childs & Son, Annapolis, general 
merchants, take 30 cars annually from the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., the Charles A. Krause Milling 
Co., the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. and the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co. Flour and feed are 
bought in mixed cars, and commercial 
feeds and oats in solid cars. 

J. W. Trautwein, Annapolis, general 
store, uses eight cars annually from the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. 

Taneytown (Md.) Grain & Supply Co., 
N: T. Bennett, Devilbliss Bros. and W. S. 
Wolfe, New Windsor; Beachley Bros. 
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and People’s Supply Co., Middletown; 
Farmers’ Mutual Exchange and W. T. 
Biddle & Son, Myersville; M. O. Rams- 
burg, Walkersville; D. S.  Weybright, 
Thurmont,—all feed dealers, are mixed- 
car buyers. 

Stocks of rye flour in jobbers’ hands at 
all points in the state have been reduced to 
a very low point, and a heavy demand 
awaits the movement of the new crop. 

Millers do not anticipate that jobbers’ 
stocks will reach a normal point in the 
state before Jan. 1, if they do then. They, 
therefore, anticipate an exceptionally 
good demand during the next few months. 

Small flour mills buying feed in mixed 
cars: J. H. Keeny, Freeland; T. H. 
Strausburg, Monkton; J. F. Shultz, Park- 
ton; G. H. Cameron, Walkers Switch; T. 
C. Hunter, White Hall; Claggett Biser, 
Jefferson; Steiner & Co. and Buckeys- 
town Milling Co., Buckeystown; G. E. 
Gingle & Son, Emmitsburg; A. D. Hoover, 
Graceham; A. K. Williams & Son, Ijams- 
ville; J. M. Shawbaker, Monrovia; J. S. 
Long, Rocky Ridge; Glade Valley Milling 
Co., Woodsboro. 

General stores buying in mixed. cars: 
Claiborne (Md.) Supply Co; J. E. Rum- 
ple Estate, Cardiff; Chesney & Co, 
Churchville; J. M. Currie & Co., J. T. 
Peffer and Russell Bros., Reisterstown; S. 
G. Sparks & Co., Sparks; J. F. Armacost 
& Son, Upperco; C. T. Cockey and E. G. 
Wheeler & Son, Glyndon. 

Feed dealers buying in mixed cars: 
Switzer & Bixler, Hampstead; J. A. Eng- 
lar, Linwood; Dooley & Robinson Bros., 
Cardiff; W. H. Wheeler, Greensboro; W. 
T. Eddington, Federalsburg; W. B. Neu- 
man, Oxford; C. W. Floyd, Bishopville; 
F. T. Adams, Marion Station; P. W. An- 
drews, Crapo; F. H. Johnson, Wingate; 
S. P. Wilson, Mardela Springs; Kelly & 
White, Powellville; W. A. Anderson, 
White Haven; J. G. Steele, Chesapeake 
City; G. W. Biles & Co., Providence; J. E. 
Woodall & Son, Georgetown; G. M.- 
Christie, Rowlandsville; W. H. Sewell, 
Blythedale; W. H. Alderson and D. E. 
Smith, Cecilton; McVey & Gatchell, 
Childs; P. D. Clark, Cowentown. 


WESTMINSTER 


Demand for flour has improved ma- 
terially since the new wheat began to ar- 
rive. Mills are now doing a shipping 
business, and the strictly local trade is 
much better than for several months. The 
Carroll County wheat crop is of excellent 
quality, and the mills are manufacturing a 
good quality of flour. Some are running 
to full capacity. 

Some millers claim that the inability to 
sell flour for future delivery is a handi- 
cap, but they are becoming accustomed to 
the new rules, and can operate more easily 
than a few weeks ago. Jobbers are show- 
ing more interest in offerings, but most of 
them are pursuing a cautious policy. An 
optimistic feeling prevails in the flour 
trade, and fair sales are expected during 
the remainder of the year. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is con- 
ducting a house-to-house campaign in 
Westminster. 

N. I. Gorsuch & Son, operating a 150- 
bbl flour mill, at times buy feed in car- 
loads from the West. 

Englar & Sponseller, operating a 400- 
bbl flour mill, buy dairy feed and millfeed 
in cars from the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., the Larrowe Milling Co., and others. 

The Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., feed, re- 
ports business of $50,000 annually, get- 
ting a supply from Jonas F. Eby & Son, 
the Charles A. Krause Milling Co. and 
M. F. Baringer. 


FREDERICK 


Feed demand here is far above produc- 
tion, and millers are getting higher prices 
outside for car lots than they can get in 
Frederick for small amounts. Large 
quantities are manufactured at this cen- 
ter, but it is difficult to get orders filled on 
short notice. Production of bran and 
middlings is much heavier than a ‘month 
ago, because of the increased production 
of flour. 

Demand for feed manufactured from 
coarse grains is the sustaining factor at 
this time. Millers say that it is not a ques- 
tion of the price, but to get the feed. Out- 
side buyers are willing to pay almost any 
price asked. 

It is reported that considerable old corn 
remains in the hands of producers, who 
have been so-busy with’ crops that they 
have not had time to do any marketing. 
Millers are not expecting any low prices 
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for feed, and the opinion prevails that 
there will be a good market for all the 
mills can manufacture. 

Millers in Frederick and Carroll coun- 
ties claim that 60 to 75 per cent of the 
wheat is still in farmers’ hands. During 
the last week it has started to move, but a 
number of well-to-do farmers think they 
will get more for their wheat by holding 
it until spring. 

D. W. Dietrich, operating a 1,000-bbl 
flour mill, grinds about 50 per cent spring 
wheat, getting it from Buffalo. His soft 
winter wheat comes from Ohio and In- 
diana in car lots. 

N. H. Reifsnider, flour and feed, han- 
dles 50 cars annually from Everett, Augh- 
enbaugh & Co., the New Prague Flouring 
Mill Co., the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
the Commander Mill Co. and Jonas F. 
Eby & Son. Machinery for the manufac- 
ture of corn meal and feed will be in- 
stalled. 

The Farmers’ Exchange has houses at 
Adamstown and Buckeystown, and is a 
car buyer of feed, corn and oats. 

C. F. Knock, flour and feed, uses 60 cars 
annually from the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Jonas F. Eby & Son, and others. Has 
been established since 1864. 

Thomas & Co., with seven branch houses 
in the state, are car buyers of feed, corn 
and oats. 

N. M. Zentz, operating a 25-bbl flour 
mill, at times buys in mixed cars from the 
Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co., the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. and the 
Listman Mill Co., using 12 cars annually. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


S. W. Haney, manager of the Washing- 
ton branch of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., with offices in the 
Franklin National Bank Building, has 
been transferred to the Philadelphia office. 
Albert Triplett, formerly calling on the 
trade in Virginia and West Virginia, has 
been promoted to manager of the Wash- 
ington office. F. A. Healy has been trans- 
ferred from the Philadelphia office to 
Washington to look after city sales. Miss 
L. C. Taylor, formerly with the Phila- 
delphia office, will be cashier at the Wash- 
ington branch. 

T. R. Botts, representing the R. E. Kid- 
der Flour Mills, Kansas City, has been in 
Washington calling on the flour trade. 





< PENNSYLVANIA 


F. W. Moser, G. L. Bell and G. A. 
Sutherland, of Scranton, have applied for 
a charter to operate as the Providence 


- Community Milling Co. 


The flour mill of J. S. Martin, R. F. D. 
West Finley, has burned. Loss, $5,000; 
insurance, $2,400. 

Guy C. Allen, formerly of Ligonier, is 
now with the Buffalo (N. Y.) Cereal Co., 
with headquarters at Buffalo. 

The mill and grain warehouse of S. A. 
Fishburn, Penbrook, which had just been 
overhauled and new electrical equipment 
installed, has burned. Loss, $10,000. 

Fred Stritzinger, a miller at Norris- 
town, has been promoted to colonel in the 
regular army. He is a graduate of West 
Point. 

Joseph Johnson has purchased the Book 
flour mill, at Blain, and will re-equip it. 

Harvey Grimes, of Freeland, Md., and 
J. N. McDonald, of Maryland Line, Md., 
have leased the Sprenkle mill, near Brill- 
hart, and will remodel and install a mod- 
ern flour outfit. 

H. P. Kline, of Wyomissing, Pa., has 
succeeded the Elizabethtown (Pa.) Flour 
Mills Co. 

The Keystone grist mill, Coudersport, 
built in 1853, is being dismantled. 

The four-story flour mill of L. S. Wag- 
ner, near. Sarkerford, has burned. Loss, 
$10,000. 

When the government declared for $2.20 
wheat, flour buyers returned to the mar- 
ket, and since that time southern Pennsyl- 
vania mills have had all they could do to 
handle orders. The price of soft winter 
patent flour will undoubtedly not decline 
to any extent. The chief buyer in this 
market has been the exporter. Flour 
ground from the new wheat is as fine as 
any ever produced in this state, and mills 
are running full time. 

The Stoudt Milling Co. has been incor- 
porated at Shoemakersville, with $25,000 
capital, by W. K. and H. S. Smith, and 
J. M. and K. E. Kershner. 

The Tyrone (Pa.) Milling Co. has been 
sold to the Consolidated Manufacturers’ 
Corporation, recently organized with 
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$10,000,000 capital, which has taken over 
a number of factories, and will put on the 
market noodles, macaroni, spaghetti and 
other food products. The Tyrone Milling 
Co. will be used to manufacture the flour 
for the corporation. The deal also em- 
braces the purchase of the box and bag 
factory of S. P. Eby, at Harrisburg. 

Philadelphia capitalists have bought 
from the heirs of the late Dr. J. B. Mc- 
Bride and Ansel Purple the Groperty of 
the Columbia (Pa.) Milling Co., and for 
the first time in 182 years this mill will be 
gut of the possession of Columbia people. 

I. A. Bauer, formerly of the milling 
firm of J. H. S. Griess & Co., Pottstown, 
has opened a feed business at Boyertown. 

Fire damaged the flour and feed ware- 
house of T. M. Biddle, Altoona, $20,000; 
partly insured. 

At a recent meeting of 72 members of 
the Northwestern Pennsylvania Millers’ 
Association, held at Sharon, it was decided 
to co-operate with the government in the 
adoption of the new milling regulations 
instead of protesting against them. After 
an excellent dinner, A. T. Collins, of 
Mount Pleasant, a miller and a member 
of the state food commission, gave a talk 
on the new milling regulations. 

F. S. Wert & Son, Reading, will erect a 
flour mill, 40x80, to cost $12,000. 

F. F. Harrison has converted the prop- 
erty of the Billings Coal & Feed Co., at 
Edinboro, into a feed mill operated by 
electric power, and will handle a full line 
of flour and millfeed. 

The mill property of the late Henry 
Hevener has been sold to H. S. Hillegass, 
of Pennsburg, who soon will put the mill 
in operation. : 

The mill and warehouse of the John 
Hoffer Milling Co., at Steelton, has 
burned. Loss, $400,000; insurance, $250,- 
000. Some 32,000 bus milling wheat were 
destroyed, but 50,000 in steel storage tanks 
were saved. John Hoffer, manager, said 
the mill will probably be rebuilt on the 
same site. 

Craig Ridgway, until recently president 
and treasurer of Craig Ridgway & Son 
Co., Coatesville, is dead, aged 88. This 
firm for years manufactured turbine 
water wheels for flour mills. 

Samuel L. Levan, Lancaster, prominent 
in Pennsylvania milling affairs, is dead. 
He was a brother of Landis Levan, for- 
merly secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Millers’ Association. 

Thomas McFeely, head of the Thomas 
McFeely Co., milling engineers, of Phila- 
delphia, died Oct. 19, aged 69, after an 
illness of several months. 

William Powell, of Germantown, has 
bought the flour mill of Kriebel Bros., at 
Cedars. 





OHIO 


Arlington Ault, formerly at Cumber- 
land and Cambridge, Ohio, has leased a 
warehouse at Barnesville. He will install 
a 25-bbl flour mill and handle a full line 
of feed. 

C. A. Simonton, Crestline, is installing a 
25-bbl flour mill, driven by electricity. 

The Sandusky (Ohio) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital, 
by W. H. Parsons and others. 

E. P. Lersch,.of Lersch Bros., Ashland, 
is dead, aged 61. He was formerly in the 
milling .business at Bellville and Mans- 
field, Ohio, and also was with the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. . 

The Ottawa (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co. 
has suspended operations. 

The St. Clair (Ohio) Milling Co. has 
changed its power to electricity, and a 
two-story addition has been built for a 
grain and feed warehouse. 

The C. A. Simonton flour mill, at Crest- 
line, with a capacity of 50 bbls, is in opera- 
tion. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


The Charleston (W. Va.) Flour & Feed 
Co. has been incorporated by D. N. Moh- 
ler, D. W. Dunbar, T. K. Mobray, F. M. 
Stambaugh and W. T. Lively, with $10,000 
capital, to handle grain products. 

While corn millers in the state, and 
others engaged in the manufacture of 
corn products, have enjoyed unusual pros- 
perity throughout the year, their business 
is showing the same dullness as that of 
wheat millers. Advancing prices have had 
a tendency to drive the consumer from the 
market. 

Bakers are operating to capacity. The 
ordinance forbidding return of unsold 


bread by grocers is not yet thoroughly 
tested out. 

Harry A. Sprigg, formerly represent- 
ing the Washburn-Crosby Co. in southern 
West Virginia, with headquarters at 
Huntington, has been transferred to the 
Wheeling office as general salesman. C. 
H. Peter, with headquarters at Charles- 
ton, has succeeded Mr. Sprigg. 

The Ronceverte (W. Va.) Milling Co. 
will remodel and double the capacity of 
its mill, and erect an addition. 

The Limestone Milling Co. has been in- 
corporated at Ronceverte, with $125,000 
capital, for the manufacture of feed. In- 
corporators: J. W. Johnson, R. K. and 
A. C. Ford, W. G. Mathews, and J. H. 
Drewery. 





; SAVANNAH, GA. 

Feed conditions in this territory have 
not been normal this season, due to various 
reasons. The farmers have the finest crop 
of corn and hay in years. Velvet beans 
are a success in this state, and are gradu- 
ally taking the place of millfeed. Farm- 
ers are feeding their stock corn this year, 
and are not buying the high-priced mill- 
feed 


The outlook generally for the jobbers 
in this section who handle flour and feed 
is not very encouraging. They are still un- 
settled as to how the Food Administration 
will affect their business, and for that rea- 
son are inclined to buy as little as*possible 
until they can figure out what they are 
expected to do and how they must do it. 





KENTUCKY 

The closing of 200 distilleries in Ken- 
tucky has resulted in the loss of consider- 
able business for some of the leading 
grain concerns of that state. In a few 
cases the distillers had contracts for their 
grain requirements, and grain houses are 
the losers, as they were not protected. 
Even though some of the large liquor 
plants may manufacture alcohol during 
the war, small grain tonnage will be cut 
to practically nothing. 

Southern jobbers are buying flour heav- 
ily to fill up their low stocks. 

Mills in the Louisville district are op- 
erating on a 24-hour basis, and seven days 
a week every other week. Prices are well 
maintained, with but little fluctuation. 
However, scarcity and high cost of labor, 
fuel, and inability to obtain wheat may 
result in a few cents rise from time to 
time. Wages have been advanced 20 per 
cent by the millers in the last year, and 
the prospects are for still further de- 
mands. 

Practically no wheat is moving in, and 
there is only a small supply on hand. It 
is estimated that the Kentucky and In- 
diana farmers are holding 50 per cent of 
the last crop. These men are not anxious 
to sell at $2.15 bu, and are well fixed 
financially to handle their own crops and 
hold them. 

There is an excellent demand for mill- 
feed, and corn products are fairly active. 
Manufactured feeds are a bit slow, and 
demand for cottonseed hulls and meal is 
not very active. Alfalfa chops are in 
much the same condition, but alfalfa meal 
is in fair demand. 

C. A. Parker, Jr., of Columbia, Tenn., 
and J. C. Bunch, of Owensboro, Ky., have 
bought the Mayhew Milling Co. plant, in 
Owensboro, They will spend about $20,000 
in improvements, including a corn meal 
outfit. 





DELAWARE 

Millers find it difficult to obtain suffi- 
cient new wheat to meet domestic de- 
mands. Before the new government price 
went into effect they were chary about 
taking on a lot of high-priced wheat, and 
since the price has been fixed, farmers 
have been busy at fall plowing. 

Soft winter wheat mills buying feed in 
mixed cars: Edgar Slaughter, Blackbird; 
G. W. Pusey, Ashland; J. I. Dayett, 
Coochs Bridge; F.: W. -Klotzbeecher, 
Townsend; E. B. Phillips, Forest; J. C. 
Betts, Millsboro; Diamond State Roller 
Mills and Royal Packing Co., Milton; 
Warrington & Whitney, Bridgeville; R. 
L. Coulter, Greenwood; W. T. Records & 
Son, Laurel; C. R. Godfrey & Sons, Mills- 
boro; T. H. Howell and J. C. Voshell, 
Camden; W. A. Hargadine, Felton; W. 
R. Wilson, Frederica; S. P. Brown, Hick- 
man; C. E. Sherwood, Kenton; J. F. 
Webb, Smyrna; R. Y. Wallen, Clayton. 

Feed dealers buying in mixed cars: M. 
C. Derby, Woodside; H. H. Dickerson, 
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“ Laurel; J. H. Richards, Hockessin; 


Crothers Bros., Mount Pleasant. 

General stores buying in mixed cars, 
Delmar Union Store Co. and R. H. Lowe 
& Co., Delmar; Chipman Bros., Laurel; 
B. F. Burton, J. S. Camper and A. w. 
Cariow, Frederica. 

Millers say the Food Administration 
machinery in this section is working ji- 
measurably better than they thought ))0s- 
sible for so radical a departure from old 
methods, and so far as could be learjed 
they are entirely satisfied to work unde jt. 

Business is beyond the mills’ abilit, to 
take care of. It probably will be thre: oy 
four months before the holes will be filed 
sufficiently so that there will be an easing 
up in the business offering. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The Adluh Milling Co., Inc., is one of 
the big feed-manufacturing firms of the 
South, having a large output of corn meal 
and sweet feeds, and has also installe:! a 
complete plant for the grinding of velvet 
beans. This is a comparatively new food 
product in the South, but it is being grown 
successfully in that territory, and jis 
striking qualities for use in dairy fee:s, 
B. R. Conner, president and treasurer, is 
also a director in the Sweet Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Feed conditions are good, and consta:1t- 
ly improving, with dealers inclined to stuck 
up. Jobbers believe this will be a banner 
year, even though prices will be relatively 
high, and some feeds undoubtedly hard 
to secure. 

Demand for poultry supplies is good, 
with some of the dealers in the market for 
a complete line of supplies. Commercial 
feeds are moving well. Dealers are x- 
periencing some difficulty in getting ship- 
ments, on account of lack of cars. 

The firms here manufacturing stock 
feeds, and those represented here, are 
preparing for a large fall and winter 
business. 





J. Harry Woorrincr 





Western Canada Co. Statement 
The annual meeting of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was held 
last week at the head office in Toronto. 
The financial statement presented to 
shareholders was as follows: 
ASSETS 


Capital assets— 
Real estate, buildings, elevators, 








machinery and equipment ....... $2,629,633 
Patents, trade-marks and good-will 183,167 
Share investments .............4+. 653,986 
Current, assets— $3,466,687 
Accounts and bills receivable...... $724,640 
Inventory of stock in trade......:.. 1,265,906 
Inventory of bags, barrels, supplies 
and deferred charges ........... 310,351 
Cash on hand and in bank......... 27,837 
$2,328,734 
LIABILITIES 
Capital— 
Authorized 25,000 shares of $100 


ne MRE REET eT ee ee ree $2,500.000 
Issued 21,247 shares of $100 each... 2,124,700 
First mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 
due March 1, 1928: 
£225,000@$4.86% ........ $1,095,000 
Less sinking fund ....... ". 245,508 
849.491 





First and refunding 6 per 
cent bonds, due Sept. 1, 
B00 964 s.d0auedetsbeue $776,000 











120,870 
655.129 
Current liabilities— $1,504,521 
WemG Metereat,. «oie ie vscactcvevvnvss $45,704 
Dividend accrued, payable Sept. 15, 
BREA 96 60.6 ed ces «db Ganes oeases oo 42.494 
Accounts and bills payable, includ- 
ing estimated amount for two 
VOOTH WAP COX 2. cccciscccssccsce 1,233,251 
$1,321,449 


Profit and loss account— 
Balance Sept. 1, 1916......ccsecees $685 268 
Profit for fiscal year ending Aug. 

31, 1917, after making provision 

BOS TOMMEVED ovis vi seis iviotes 418,023 


$1,106 291 





BOVT cocccccccvccrsccesses $91,664 
Dividends to Aug. 31, 1917. 169,976 








Balance Aug. 31, 1917........... $844,651 
Indirect labilities— 
Customers’ paper under 
discount .....6.66ee0ees $2,351,489 
Guaranty re Brackman- 
Ker Milling Co., Ltd.... 545,770 
$5,795. 122 


By way of comparison it may be noted 
that the profits of the previous year were 
$376,260, which shows an increase of 
$41,763 this year. After providing for «ll 
charges and the usual dividend to share- 
holders, the company added $156,383 to 
its cash balance to be carried forw:'d, 
thus bringing that fund to $844,651. 

A. H. Battey. 
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November 14, 1917 
DURUM FEED QUESTION 


Opinions Differ as to Reasonableness of De- 

livering Durum By-Products Against . 

Spring Wheat Feed Contracts 

At frequent intervals in the last year 
or iwo, the question has arisen as to 
whether or not a mill or shipper had a 
right to deliver durum feed in filling an 
order for spring wheat millfeed, where 
there was no specific understanding on 
the subject with the buyer. Many have 
contended that, since durum was a a 
wheat, the by-product could be delivere 
without question. 

The number of mills grinding durum 
wheat is increasing each year, so that this 
que-tion will probably come up more 
often in the future. Seeking to get an 
expression from the trade, and perhaps 
clarify the situation, The Northwestern 
Miller asked millers, jobbers and receiv- 
ers if durum could be delivered, and what 
their ideas were on the subject: The an- 
swers received follow. They show a wide 
difference of opinion, depending largely 
on whether the writers were sellers or 
buyers. 








THOSE WHO FAVOR IT 

James C. Andrews, Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston, Minneapolis: Yes. Durum 
wheat is spring wheat. The feeding value 
of durum millfeed is practically the same 
as the feeding value of the so-called 
spring wheat millfeeds. There is a dif- 
ference in appearance which has in. the 
past prejudiced buyers against it, but my 
experience in the milling business has 
shown me that durum millfeeds can be 
delivered, as I- myself have delivered 
thousands of tons of them on regular 
spring wheat feed sales, 

The only point, it would seem to me, is 
that the buyers should have it understood 
that such deliveries should apply, and I 
am glad you have taken this question up, 
as it will be very interesting to note what 
position the different dealers take in the 
matter, and-the publicity given to it will 
certainly tend to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of the question, if it does not do 
so entirely. 

O. C. Opsal, vice-president H. Weh- 
mann & Co,, Ine., Minneapolis: Have had 
very few complaints, but where we have 
had such, and the contracts’ called for 
standard spring wheat bran, we have ad- 
vised that durum wheat is a spring wheat 
and the product thereof must necessarily, 
therefore, be spring wheat bran and 
spring wheat middlings. 

J. A. Canfield, Fraser-Smith Co., Min- 
neapolis: Technically, a delivery of durum 
products on a sale of spring wheat feeds 
constitutes proper delivery unless at the 
time of said transaction it is especially 
stipulated by the buyer and seller that 
durum products are barred. 

W. G. Crocker, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis: Durum wheat -is spring 

\wheat. Therefore we know of no reason 
why bran or middlings from this wheat 
cannot be applied on contracts for spring 
Wheat millfeed just the same as the feed 
from any other kind of spring wheat. 

William Fulton, smaager’ thaws Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Minneapolis: It would seem 
to us that where wheat bran is sold and 
nothing definite is said as to the kind of 
Wheat bran, a miller could legally deliver 
durum wheat bran on his sale, but it 
would most likely result in a dissatisfied 
customer, and we would not want to exer- 
cise our legal right to deliver durum 
wheat bran against a sale of ordinary 
wheat bran, We always make it a rule 
to have it clearly understood at the time 
the sale is made if durum wheat bran is 
going to be delivered, so that there will 
“ no misunderstanding or dissatisfac- 
ion, ; 

E. H. Hein, E, S. Woodworth & Co., 
Minneapolis; We apply durum bran on 
our standard bran or “allemande” con- 
tracts which call for “feed manufactured 
from spring wheat”; durum wheat, as we 
understand it, is spring wheat, and durum 
% is made from a spring wheat prod- 
uct, 


PREVIOUS UNDERSTANDING NECESSARY 

E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: Yes. 
In the last year numerous debates of this. 
kind have taken place, and the only way 
Is for eastern 8 western houses to have 
a better understanding before trading. 
We have in our office a list on the wall 
from whom not to purchase, and western 
houses should have a similar list to whom 
not to sell. ‘Then western shippers and 
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eastern jobbers would find out that they 
were trading with those who are not look- 
ing for the holes in the skimmer. 

B. F. Schwartz & Co., Inc.. New York 
City: Technically, yes. Believe there was 
an arbitration recently in New York on 
this subject, where the committee decided 
that durum bran and middlings can be 
delivered on spring wheat feed contracts. 
Believe, however, that some distinction 
should be made between the ordinary run 
of spring wheat millfeeds and durum 
wheat millfeeds, because there is quite a 
difference in the quality of the two, and 
the sellers who have any intention of de- 
livering durum wheat feeds should so 
specify in their sales contracts, if they 
have any regard for their trade. 

Possibly it is time that both grades of 
millfeeds were given specific names so as 
to distinguish one from the other, as while 
they are both made from spring wheats, 
they are not both the same product, by 
any means. Believe that durum wheat 
bran and middlings should be sold as such 
in distinction to spring wheat bran and 
middlings, which are generally known 
throughout the country as being made 
from ordinary spring wheat and not from 
durum wheat. 


AGAINST THE PRACTICE 


C. W. ‘Wagar & Co. Philadelphia: 
Durum wheat could not possibly be ap- 
plied without the consent of the buyer 
on contracts calling for spring wheat 
feed. We base this opinion on the fact 
that there is no more reason why durum 
feed should be applied on spring wheat 
feed contracts than that flour made from 
durum wheat should be applied on con- 
tracts calling for flour to be made of 
standard grades of spring wheat. 

J. E. Soper Co., Boston: While our 
rules do not provide against this, we don’t 
believe a buyer would be compelled to 
accept durum millfeeds on contracts for 
standard spring millfeeds. 

Jonas F. Eby & Son, Lancaster, Pa: 
We feel that unless special stipulation to 
that effect was made at the time of con- 
tract, durum feeds are not a fair tender, 
and should not be accepted by the buyer. 

E, C. Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co., 
St. Louis: While we have never had any 
experience along these lines, we hardly 
think the seller would have this privilege 
any more so than if buyer purchased soft 
winter wheat bran and the seller attempt- 
ed to deliver hard winter wheat bran on 
contract. They are separate and distinct 
products. 

R. B. Jump, secretary Empire Grain 
& Elevator Co., Binghamton, N. Y: No. 
If we are correctly informed, durum bran 
and middlings do not show as good analy- 
sis as the standard grades of spring 
wheat, within two or three points. Dur- 
um feeds are inferior in appearance and 
usually contain a’ much larger amount of 
foreign matter. At least this has been 
the case with the durum feeds we have 
handled. 

Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit: Don’t 
think so, unless it is understood as a cus- 
tom of the trade, which it is not at pres- 
ent. Query, Is there any feeding differ- 
ence? 

M. F. Baringer, Philadelphia: Not 
until durum products become more stand- 
ard than they are now. 

W. E. Coles, Jr., president Capital City 
Milling & Grain ., St. Paul, Minn: 
Cannot be done. It is well to have an 
understanding with the buyer at the time 
sale is made, or one is likely to have trou- 
ble at the time of the delivery of the feed. 

Bemmels Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D: 
Seller has no right to deliver durum prod- 
ucts against a sale of spring wheat prod- 
ucts. 

Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis: 
Whenever we make a sale of durum bran 
and durum middlings, we specify that it 
is a durum product, to avoid any mis- 
understanding, and believe that if this is 
done in all cases, the buyer knows what 
to expect when prices are named him, and 
can place his order accordingly. 

E. A. Witter, treasurer Kemper Mill 
& Elevator Co., Kansas City, Mo: We 
would like to have the question solved. 
We lately have been delivered durum 
products in Minneapolis market on con- 
tracts we had there for spring wheat mill- 
feed, and raised the question whether it 
was proper on the part of the seller to 
deliver us durum products on spring 
wheat products contracts. 


Grain Record of 1917 

The total production of grain in 1917, 
from statistics given by the Manufactur- 
ers’ Record, shows a gain over 1916 of 
1,051,000,000 bus. While the production 
of grains increased by 21 per cent over the 
output of last year, the value of the crops, 
as paid to the farmers, based on the gov- 
ernment’s figures of Oct. 1, shows an in- 
crease of $4,206,000,000, or 98 per cent. 

The increase of 1,000,000,000 bus of 
grain this year over last year’s yield is in 
nasi offset by a decrease this year in the 

y yield of 18,000,000 tons, which almost 
offsets one-half of the increase in grain 
and must be taken into-account in consid- 
ering the supply of foodstuffs. 


Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Nov. 9, 
1917, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 





lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
1917..... $2.14 $10.15 1901..... $.71 $3.60 
ot ees 1.95% 10.15 1900..... -76% 3.90 
1916..... 1.00% 5.60 1899..... .99 3.50 
2086...¢> 1.14 5.90 1898..... 63% 3.55 
UU Ae -835% 4.45 “1897..... 89% 4.75 
1938..... 85% 4.60 1896..... -73% 4.05 
(} eee 1.03% 5.25 1895..... 53% 3.30 
1910... 1.01% 5.15 1894..... -57 3.10 
1909..... 1.03% 5.20 18938... 57% 3.50 
1908..... 1.04% 5 1892..... -67% 3.95 
1907..... 1.02% 5.60 j891..... -92 4.70 
1906..... .78% 05 1890..... -95% 6.25 
1906..... 85 4.65 1889..... -76% 4.50 
1904..... 1.15% 6.00 1888..... 1.15 6.65 
1908..... 79% 4.30 1887..... 67% 4.25 
1902..... 72% 3.75 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on Nov. 
3, 1917, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


No.2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1917..... $2.12 $10.30 1907..... $ .90% $4.30 
916..... 1.89 8.90 1906..... 9% 3.10 
1916..... 1.03 4.60 1905..... 84% 3.70 
1914..... 1.07 4.80 1904..... 1.08% 5.00 
1913..... .87 3.80 1903..... 73% 3.25 
1912..... .89 3.75 1902..... 67% 2.95 
|) ae 1.04 4.560 1901..... 67% 2.85 
1910..... -91% 4.10 1900..... 6 3.10 
1909..... 1.04% 4.60 1899..... 62% 3.10 
1908..... -98% 4.25 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on Nov. 3, 
1917, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Year Bus Year Bus 

ROBT vo cssecice 14,908 1905.......... 29,895 
BBAB icc cscceecs 60,470 1904.......... 28,362 
ADAG... ccevcces 22,639 1903.......... 22,216 
BORE. sc eccccees 65,922 1902.......... 32,200 
}\)) Serer 55,015 1901.......... 41,192 
BORG so cowecewes 41,712 1900.......... 60,032 
BOLL. coc ccceve 62,618 1899.......... 49,635 
APIO. vc ogevsces 40,120 1898.......... 15,476 
ROOD. cecvicoces 27,001. 1897.......... 26,974 
1908... ccvecsee 48,063 1896.......... 58,680 
BOOT. vc cccdsce 43,683 1895.......... 52,990 
BOOB. cvedscces 37,972 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside’’ mills with 
a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from Jan. 1, 
1917, to Nov. 3, 1917, with comparisons, in 

bbls (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—7, -——Exports—, 








1917 - 1916 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ...14,019 15,844 874 1,172 
Duluth-Superior 852 1,028 10 84 
66 outside mills 8,711 8,972 93 123 
Totals...... 23,582 25,844 977 1,379 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bushels (000’s omitted), as follows: 


1917 1916 

Minneapolis ......-sseeeeeee 63,086 71,298 
Duluth-Superior ......-+++++ 3,834 4,626 
66 outside mille ..........+. 39,199 40,374 
.... WPPETEPITITT Lert Te 106,119 116,298 





United States Corn Crop 


The corn crop of the United States, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
by years, has been (000’s omitted): 

Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1917.*3,191,083 1909..2,652,190 1901..1,522,519 
1916. .2,583,241 1908..2,668,651 1900. .2,105,102 
.. 2,994,793 1907..2,692,320 1899..2,078,143 
. 2,672,804 1906..2,927,416 1898..1,924,143 
.. 2,446,988 1905..2,707,993 1897..1,902,967 
.-8,127,746 1904,.2,467,480 1896. .2,283,875 
..2,531,488 1903..2,244,176 1895..2,151,138 
.. 2,886,260 1902..2,523,648 1894..1,212,770 
*Based on condition Nov. 1. 


United States Rye Crop 
Final estimates of the rye crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 





Crop Crop 

Acres bus Acres bus 
1917*... 3,772 66,000 1909.... 2,196 29,520 
1916.... 3,096 47,388 1908.... 1,948 31,851 
1915.... 3,129 654,050 1907.... 1,926 31,666 
1914.... 2,641 42,779 1906.... 2,001 33,374 
1913.... 2,557 41,381 1906.. 1,663 28,486 
1912.... 2,117 35,664 1904.... 1,793 27,235 
1 . 2,127 $3,119 1903 - 1,907 29,362 


oe 
1910.... 2,185 34,897 
¢ on condition Nov. 1. 
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Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
Bushels——, 


Ac rot 
Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 


1917*. 27,653 19,039 46,692 417 242 660 
1916.. 34,829 17,956. 62,786 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 655,641 685 206 8 

1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 768 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 830 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 636 


1909.. 28,330 
1908.. 30,026 
+» 28,405 
1906.. 29,951 
1905.. 29,983 
1904.. 27,031 


46,723 446 291 1737 
47,557 438 227 6665 
45,211 409 225 6384 
47,306 493 242 735 
47,364 419 273 693 
44,075 325 228 652 
1903,. 32,510 49,465 402 236 638 

++ 26,657 46,202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition Nov. 1. 





United States Crops—aAll Grains 

The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 

by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh’t 
660 .3,191 1,581 202 656 10 17 


1916.. 640 2,583 1,252 181 47 16 12 
1915. 1,026 2,995. 1,549 229 654 14 15 
1914... 891 2,673 1,141 196 48 16 17 
1913.. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 730 3,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,531 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 635 2,886 1,186 174 385 18 18 
1909.. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906.. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905.. 693 2,702 953 187 28 28 165 


*Based on condition Nov. 1. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
Publication herein. 

Advertisements undér this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 

not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. . 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 





immediately. Apply Hunt Bros., Ltd., 

London, Ontario, Can. 
WANTED—STENOGRAPHER, ONE EX- 

perienced in flour milling business; also 


capable of doing book and general office 
work. Address 956, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





TWO TRICK MILLERS WANTED FOR 
South Dakota country mills; capacity 75 
and 100 bbis; steady position with chanées 
for advancement. Address 957, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





RELIABLE, INDUSTRIOUS, SOBER SEC- 
ond miller wanted; 
packers; offer information as to experi- 
ence, reference and salary expected. Don- 
meyer, Gardner Co., Peoria, Ill. 





WANTED—MILLER COMPETENT TO RUN 
250-bbl soft wheat mill nights; steady posi- 
tion for right man; state salary and éx- 
perience in first letter. Address 936, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—NIGHT MILLER AND DAY 
second miller in 600-bbi plant of strong 
southwestern milling concern; positions 
afford opportunity to right men for ad- 
vancement, Address 407, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MANAGER WANTED—YOUNG EXPERI- 
enced man capable of handling purchases 
and sales for flour mill of 500 to 1,000 bbis 
capacity; excellent opportunity for right 
man; state age, experience, references. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST, UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, 
eight years’ experience in flour milling, 
miller as well as chemist, desires connec- 

For particulars 


tion with large flour mill. 
Miller, 


address 938, care Northwestern 
Minneapolis. 





CAPABLE AND BEXPERIENCED SALES- 
manager desires connection with good mill- 
ing concern; now employed; change to take 
place Jan. 1, or might arrange sooner if 
necessary. Address 971, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 





also bran and flour - 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— (CONTINUED) 














AS STENOGRAPHER, BY LADY WHO IS 
thoroughly familiar with milling detail 
and business; six years’ experience; first- 
class references; Minneapolis preferred. 
Address 968, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


OFFICE MAN, CAPABLE OF MANAGING, 
desires position offering advancement with 
a@ progressive mill; 34 years old; have had 
entire charge of mill office for 12 years 
where now employed. Address 955, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER WITH GOOD MILL BY 
married man with lifetime experience in 
mills grinding both hard and soft wheat; 
good references; will go anywhere, but 
prefer West or Southwest. Address 951, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 



























= 

YOUNG MAN, 28 YEARS OF AGE, WITH 

first-class references, good address, reli- 

able, with three years’ experience as book- 

keeper and general office man in a flour 

mill, desires position where there is a fu- 

be ture; am exempt from draft. Address 963, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 









HEAD MILLER OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 

R ence, who is familiar with all phases of 

milling and mill construction, desires cor- 

respondence with a progressive firm re- 

garding the superintendency of a plant 

with capacity equal to or over 1,000 bbis. 

Address 946, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—85-BBL FLOUR MILL LOCAT- 
ed in northwestern North Dakota on mail 
line of Soo; plansifter system, Barnard & 
Leas machinery, five double roll stand, Cor- 
liss engine, three-story frame building; 
price $8,000. Address 953, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE 5650 H-P FOOS GAS EN- 
gine using kerosene; in good shape; can 
be seen running; one 6,000-gal oil tank 
good as new; one 480-gal tank; good con- 
dition. Address E. F. Johnson, Franklin, 
Minn. 





FOR SALE—HAMILTON-CORLISS STEAM 
engine, cylinder 14x36, with 11 ft 6 in fly- 
wheel, 1 ft 9 in face; Smith & Vail steam 
pumps, one 10x8x12, one 9x6x10, two 6x4x6, 
all duplex; one Cockran feed-water heater; 
all used a few years, but in first-class 
condition. Address 967, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





Desire Agency for Flour 
or Bakers’ Supplies 


Have been baker for fifteen 
years. Am well acquainted 
here, aud could do large 
business. 


NATHAN W. KRITZER 


10614 Englewood Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 








FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
can Blower Fay, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one Fairbanks gasoline engine, 
8h.-p. CO. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minnesota. 
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Valuable Mill and Elevator Property For Sale 


BY TENDER 


Sealed tenders will be received by the undersigned up to noon of Saturday, Nov. 24, 1917, for the 
purchase of 350-bbl Roller Flour Mill, Flour Warehouse, Cereal Mill and a Half-Million Bushel Grain 
Elevator, situated on the water front at Kingston, Ont., Canada. 

Elevator has dock front with a depth of 20 feet of water. 

Grist Mill is of brick construction, fully equipped with modern machinery manufactured by Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. Size of building, 65x88 feet. 

Flour Warehouse is 65x36 feet. 

2 ee Mill would make an up-to-date feed mill, is 65x113 feet, concrete construction, five stories 
igh. 

Mill is supplied with up-to-date steam plant with which it was formerly operated. Electric power is 

now available. 

iz ge has both C. P. Ry. and G. T. Ry. trackage and is situated in the best stock feeding district in 
anada. 

Tenders will be considered for the elevator separately and the Flour Mill, Warehouse and Cereal 
Mill combined or for all together. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Messrs. W. H. Dwyer, Metropolitan Building, Ottawa, Ont., Can., and James H. Hall, Laurentain 
Building, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 

Property may be examined at any time upon application to J. F. Leslie, Kingston, Ont. 

The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 


OSBORNE & BROADFOOT, FORWARDERS, LIMITED, 
Solicitors for Vendor. Metropolitan Bldg., Ottawa, Ont., Can. 




















We want a thoroughly competent man capable of managing 
above plant, 450 barrels daily capacity on soft winter wheat. 


THE MARION NATIONAL MILL CO. 
















MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY i ; 1 ; 
2S, FIRIE & COME Address C. A. OwENns with all particulars Marion, Ohio 
The recognized Flour Mill Accountants. 
No theory; no guess work; we install 
sensible, practical accounting systems. 
References furnished from all parts of 
the Country. Correspondence invited. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
: : : for Fl d Grain, in‘ 
Flour Mill Appraisers Grain Spear Sam Local or Export use, Bureau of Engraving 
eee pete & Soeeettes Cleaners Envelopes p53. Gesn nate MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
“ Envelopes, Catalogue Envelopes a spe- Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
COATS & BURCHARD CO. Richmond Mfg. inaumituse Plates in one or more colors. Three-colot 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. OHICAGO, ILL. Co. Lockport, N.Y. HEYWOOD MFG. 0O., Minneapolis, Minn. ingue Saguertan tien alae et 



































